








LIVESTOCK FARMERS -THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA’S 





Livestock Farms Motorised. Wedernizad 


| papeed an farmers rely on motorized 
equipment for convenient, speedy and 
economical production and marketing. Almost 
invariaby multiple units of cars, trucks and 
tractors are in use on the livestock farm and 
they get practically year around usage. 


Meat animals alone truck-hauled to market 
annually exceed nine million tons. Trucks now 
transport 57 per cent of the enormous tonnage 
of cattle, hogs and sheep from farms to market 
terminals. In the past year more than 42 mil- 
lion head of livestock rode to market via the 
highways, traveling an estimated distance of 
700 million miles. 


Automotive transportation is a major factor 
in maintaining high production in the livestock 





industry. Because livestock farming is efficient, 
it naturally follows that those engaged in it are 
progressive and the first to take advantage of 
improved equipment. Trucks and automobiles 
bring trading centers closer to the farm, make 
farm living more enjoyable and widen the mar- 
gin of farm profits. 


The. Corn Belt Farm Dailies serve the live- 
stock industry with essential market and busi- 
ness information timely, comprehensive 
agricultural and world news. The subscription 
price is the highest in the agricultural field— 
$5.00 per year. Issued daily from the four basic 
livestock markets these publications provide, 
without waste, the most effective coverage of 
the livestock industry. 


FARM BUYING POWER 
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You've Nothing to Lose 


VER since V-J Day young Sigma Delta Chis have 
bE been writing THE Quit. about their future in 
journalism. Practically all of them are men who 
went from classroom into uniform and must start 
fresh. Most of them, with Uncle Sam on the cuff for 
tuition and eating money, ask questions about further 
education: 

Would further education help get a newspaper—or 
radio or magazine or publicity—job? Would it mean a 
better job? What kind of education and where? Would 
there be any jobs left by the time they had gone back 
to college, often with a family and a housing problem? 

No two who ask such questions are equally educa- 
ble. And probably all advice is worthless. With this 
understood, THE QUILL is willing to venture a blanket 
“Yes.” Further education is fine if you can manage 
it. Despite the brilliant self-taught men and the occa- 
sional stupid learned ones, formal education makes a 
better journalist. If it doesn’t, Sigma Delta Chi is 
operating a confidence game. 

What kind of education may not be as important 
as what quality. A journalist needs above all to ob- 
serve accurately and think for himself on the basis on 
his observations. He needs a memory that works be- 
cause it has been trained to file information in an or- 
derly fashion. He needs tolerance and curiosity. Such 
things are the staples of educational purpose. 

A majority of readers of THE Qu1Lt attended schools 
of journalism and will naturally return to them. This 
is sensible if you choose the good institution whose 
point of view is professional rather than trade school. 
What you want in college is some inkling of the ethics 
that lie behind headlines and the psychology that 
makes them successful. 

But for some men there may be alternatives to for- 
mal journalism. Michigan ’41, for example, wrote he 
was taking some law with the notion it might make 
him a better newspaperman. It probably will. But 
not because a few legal tags will give him a jump on 
the courthouse beat. The law happens to embody the 
whole gamut of human relations. Its practice demands 
logic and wit. These are also tools of journalism. 

There will always be jobs left if you look and act 
like a man who can hold one down. Actually it may 
be easier to start a year or two from now. At the mo- 
ment most news rooms and editorial offices are too 
busy trying to find places for ex-staff members re- 


turning from service to give proper consideration to 
newcomers. Some of the returning men will stay and 
others won’t. It will shake down. 

And with or without college degrees there will never 
be any guarantee of success for you or anybody else. 
If you haven’t learned this you certainly should return 
to some campus and elect all the history they will let 
you take! 


Thanks for the Editorial Ride 


HIS is the seventh issue of THe QuILt since the 
T present editor side-slipped into the job. That means, 

with bimonthly publication, that he is starting his 
second year. It seems a time for apologies, thanks and 
complaints. 

Third man up in a string of emergency editors after 
Ralph Peters’ death, he took over early in March, 
1945, equipped with a book of type faces, some back 
numbers and a few galleys of ageing overset. After 
twenty-five years of daily newspaper work, a bimonth 
ly deadline looked soft. Later he was to learn that 
this leisurely editorial path was lined with booby traps. 

By late summer the emergency, like wartime bu 
reaus and taxes, had become permanent. He was (not 
at all unhappily) stuck with it. The Executive Coun. 
cil met this winter and made sounds of condolence and 
approval. Collectively they promised to see a man 
about a piece. 

The editor of THe Quit has appreciated contribu- 
tions, large and small. Many have been better than he 
deserved. Busy professional members and some non- 
members have interrupted bread-and-butter labors to 
write articles for him. Younger members overseas 
made the pages colorful with the impromptu journal 
ism of the combat theaters and the training camps. 

But the editor isn’t satisfied. THe Qu1LL should be 
a leading professional journal. It should cover the 
techniques, the ethics and the personalities of journal 
ism in such a way that every working journalist should 
want to read it. It is also the official magazine of a 
fraternity. It has a duty to keep chapters and indi 
vidual members informed of fraternal events. 

Every professional member of Sigma Delta Chi 
should consider himself a potential contributor to THE 
QUILL, exactly as every ambitious physician or lawyer 
hopes to be printed in one of the medical or legal jour 
nals. The editor is eager for far more suggestions and 
criticisms than he has had. 
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| issouri-born Ovid Martin is known through- 
out the country as one of the foremost writers on 
farm and food supply problems in Washington. 

In his eight years as one of AP’s Washington 
staff of experts, Martin turned the light of superb, 
balanced reporting on the crucial war and post-war 
problems of production and supply of food. He 
has scored repeatedly with significant, exclusive 
articles of “bread and butter” interest to every 
American. 

Martin has his roots in the soil. He was raised 
on a farm, began his career in a weekly newspaper 
shop and worked on farm belt dailies before join- 
ing The AP at Kansas City. One of his first notable 
farm series was on the dust bowl. He has been 
making the dust fly in the farm field ever since. 


AP -The Byline of Dependability 





























Bluedorn 
Executive 
Secretary 


By CARL R. KESLER 


Chairman, Headquarters Committee 


national convention at Des Moines in 

1940 heard a young man tell the 
story of an Iowa country newspaper. It 
was a story they remembered, for he had 
run a starveling “throw-away” tabloid 
into a prosperous weekly with nearly 
3,000 paid subscribers. 

The young convention speaker had 
started as a one-man staff with a capital 
of $25. His paper was printed in a plant 
30 miles away and distributed free in a 
hamlet of 398 souls. He ended with his 
own plant, a staff of twelve and a property 
valued at $25,000. And he had gone to 
college, 180 miles away, while doing it! 

Four years later the same young man 
—now an officer of Army engineers— 
wrote an article for THE Quit from Fort 
Belvoir, Va. He tried to tell what a sol- 
dier expected of his home town editor 
while he was away at the wars. It was 
as near the mark of what the average 
young American in uniform wanted to 
come home to—freedom, usefulness, de- 
cency, reasonable security—as one was 
likely to find expressed anywhere be- 
tween Pearl Harbor and V-J Day. 

On April 15th of this year the editor- 
soldier returned to civilian life but not 
to the desk he left four years ago at Wal- 
cott, Iowa. The officers of Sigma Delta 
Chi wish to introduce the former pub- 
lisher of the Scott County Tribune, ex- 
Capt. Victor E. Bluedorn (Iowa State 
41) as executive secretary of the fra- 
ternity, a post that has been vacant since 
James C. Kiper’s resignation early in the 
war years. 


Sime DELTA CHIS attending the 


OW 29, Vic was born in Walcott, an 
eastern Iowa village so small it 
boasted the dubious distinction of 

being the only town in Iowa without a 
church. He went to high school in Dav- 
enport, the nearby big city. Halfway 
through high school he started writ- 
ing news items and selling advertising in 
Walcott’s four-page tabloid weekly. The 
sheet was given away to some 666 bored 
customers and belonged to nobody in 
particular. 

Such “throw-away” weekly papers seem 
to have been a phenomenon of what Vic 
calls “the threadbare ’30s.” He asked the 
local business men who were responsible 
for it if he could have it. They said yes, 
happily. So the high school student-pub- 
lisher tossed in $25 of his own money, 
applied for a second-class permit, con- 
ducted a paid circulation campaign and 
went off to college—to study civil en- 
gineering. He figures he commuted 36,000 
miles between Ames and Walcott to keep 
the paper going. 

Halfway through Iowa State College 
Vic landed the Scott County printing 
contract and decided he’d better get a 
plant to print it in. He found a second- 
hand one for $1,200 and left college to in- 
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NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—A recent picture of Capt. Victor E. 
Bluedorn who took charge at national headquarters of Sigma Delta Chi 
April 15 and will devote his full time to the fraternity’s postwar program. 


stall it and learn how to operate it. He 
hired a printer and the pair of them went 
along for a while. He added an appren- 
tice. Next he acquired an advertising 
man, then another printer and finally a 
second advertising man. He picked young- 
sters who could double in any job and 
gave them responsibility. 

All this used up most of a year. Vic 
decided he’d better go gack to college 
but not for more civil engineering. The 
young man who had created a newspaper 
out of know-how and $25 felt he ought to 
study journalism and economics. He not 
only had to earn his way through college 
but he had to keep a newspaper on the 
side. And at this point a lot of readers are 
asking: “And what did the guy do at 
Ames besides cut classes?” 


E publisher of the Scott County Trib- 
une naturally wanted to keep his 
hand in at journalism so at Ames he 

was on the editorial staffs of the Iowa 
Daily Student, the Sketch, the Iowa Agri- 
culturist, the Iowa Engineer and the 
Bomb (yearbook). He also edited the 
chapter paper of his social fraternity, 
Delta Upsilon, of which, incidentally, he 
was president, social chairman and dele- 
gate to its national convention. 

He played varsity football—Vic is a 5 
foot 11 inch 190 pounder—but a broken 
leg ended his athletics after his second 
year. As a freshman, he went out for 
football, basketball, baseball and track. 
He was a member of the student govern- 
ing board, a director of the student union 


and publicity director for homecoming 
and whatever else seemed to need press 
agenting. He also managed a dance band 
and cashed in on his error in engineering 


by working as a draftsman for a concrete 
company. 
Eventually Vic quit studyins jour 


nalism—his Alma Mater must have sighed 
and settled back to take things easy for a 
while—and returned to Walcott to experi 
ment with such notions as printing a 
weekly newspaper twice a week. He cam 
paigned right and left. He got suits for the 
football team, better water for the town, 
safety devices at a dangerous railroad 
crossing, books for the library and soft 
words from two embarrassed public utili 
ties. 

By this time the Tribune covered 22 
neighboring communities. Things were 
getting static so Vic bought a neighboring 
weekly, the Bettendorf News. A year 
later he ventured into another field with 
the Iowa Motor News. Then along came 
Hirohito. Vic entered service early in 
1942 and won an engineer’s commission 
at Fort Belvoir. And to nobody’s surprise, 
he promptly found himself post public 
relations officer and publisher of the 
Belvoir Castle. 

It seems a trifle redundant to relate 
that under Publisher Bluedorn the Castle 
twice won rank as one of the 25 best 
service papers among the hundreds 
printed during a global war. The Army 
being the Army, that was about all Vic 


[Concluded on Page 17) 











Wallace Wikoff 


IE-HARD disciples of Dr. Samuel 

Johnson had better not read this. 

Broken blood vessels are nasty 
things. But for those who occasionally 
split an infinitive and have been known 
to conserve on commas, we proceed with 
this quotation: 

“They initiated me into the Sigma Delta 
Chi fraternity the University hung the 
honors on me the other night. I looked 
like long lost Charlie up there with the 
deans looking me over. I wear the fra- 
ternity pin on my pajamas now. 

“They throw some big words at me I 
didn’t know what they were talking about 
I thought I was in a card game I said 
pass.” 

That, believe it or not, is the writing of 
one of the most popular columnists in 
the midwest and certainly the most fa- 
mous personage in Madison, Wis., which 
has as second-place attractions the state 
capitol and the University of Wisconsin. 
It is the writing of Joseph Coughlin, bet- 
ter known as “Roundy.” 


OW going on his 23rd year with the 
Wisconsin State Journal, “Roundy” 
breaks every rule of journalism but 

one—that one is to present the material 
in a way that will appeal to the reader. 
As a public speaker, averaging talks three 
nights a week, he breaks every rule of 
public speaking but one—to hold the in- 
terest of the audience. 

In the recent continuing study of news- 
paper reading conducted by the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation, Roundy’s 
column, “Roundy Says,” copped the high- 
est women’s readership of any local sports 
column examined on the day of the study 
(39 per cent), and scored second highest 
among men for all the 95 national news- 
papers surveyed. Roundy caught the eye 
of 69 per cent of the men. 

In his column “Roundy” tears the hide 
off of everything from the Russian policy 
in the United Nations to the selection of 
football all-stars and pokes fun at big and 
small fry alike. But underneath that cal- 
lous hide that covers more than 200 pounds 
of solid Irish lies a heart that has seen to 
it that thousands of dollars a year are 
raised to help crippled children. 

During the war Roundy received and 
printed hundreds of letters from service- 
men in every part of the world. To those 


Commas Are for Copyreaders 





Breaks Every Rule 
But One: Be Read! 


By WALLACE WIKOFF 


servicemen “Roundy’s” column stood for 
home. 


HEN this husky 54-year-old Irish- 

man filled out his SDX application 

card he put down the following 
alma mater: 

“School of Agricultural Engineering, 
Brittingham Park.” 

“Where is Brittingham Park?” a some- 
what immature Wisconsin student in- 
quired. (Roundy: “They'll have to put a 
cowbell on his neck or he’ll get lost.”) 

Brittingham Park is, for all practical 
purposes, where Roundy earned his de- 
gree as “The Old Lawnmower Pusher.” 
At 24 he was pushing a lawnmower around 
this park in Madison for the city (“I cut 
so much grass down there, they laid off 
two horses”). Before he became—and we 
use the word loosely-—a journalist, he had 
been a barber, railroad employe, tele- 
phone lineman, and lawnmower pusher. 

One day, legend has it, he was standing 
before a bulletin board which announced 
the latest on the world series plays and 
he remarked he could show those news- 
paper guys a thing or two about report- 
ing the national game. Shortly there- 
after he was writing a sports column for 
the State Journal, backed by a fifth grade 


education, “know-how” on sports and 
natural liking for all kinds of people. 


OUNDY is one of the oldest employes 

in term of service still active on the 

paper (“I remember when I could 
stand out in front of the State Journal 
and call all the newsboys by their first 
name. Now they got so many it looks 
like Company G going by”). He likes to 
boast that he hasn’t taken a vacation in 
years. Fellow editorial workers argue 
that he is always on vacation. 

His writing and reputation takes him 
everywhere from addressing sportsmen 
at New Orleans to attending national Re- 
publican and Democratic conventions at 
Chicago. On the 1944 conventions, he 
commented in his usual caustic way: 

“Bricker is dynamite folks, darn good 
talker and full of vitamin pills and has 
our own Fred Zimmerman (Wisconsin 
secretary of state) beat for hand shaking 
which in any league is the champion. 

“These politicians are in the gravy. 
Every time they tip their hat they get 
10 bucks it seems. I got about four old 
hats at home. I can see I am in the wrong 
business.” 

Which brings up Roundy’s most famous 
trick. He has cards printed up which show 





HIS is by no means Joseph “Roundy” Coughlin’s maiden appearance 

in public prints other than the Wisconsin State Journal which hires 

him. His popularity as a newspaper columnist—and the strange but 
remarkable talent which earned him that fame—have for some years 
fascinated those connoisseurs of success who write for the magazines. 
The Quill welcomes this opportunity of introducing him to those few fel- 
low Sigma Delta Chis who may not have heard of him. 

Roundy’s current Boswell is Wallace Wikoff, a fellow staffer who 
wears out sole leather on the hard floors—and desk tops—of the Wis- 
consin state capitol beat while Roundy enjoys life as a columnist. 
Wally says he was literally sandbagged into Madison and the Cough- 
lin saga. His previous job was managing editor of the Cairo (Ill.) Eve- 
ning Citizen. In the Spring floods of 1944 he was called out as a militia- 
man and spent 18 days and nights filling sandbags to buttress wavering 
levees. He departed soon afterward for Madison whose four lakes, un- 
like the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, hold reasonably still. 

Wally started writing as an undergraduate at the University of Minne- 
sota where he was elected to Sigma Delta Chi and became sports editor 
of the Daily. After a hitch with university sports publicity, he reported 
for the Minneapolis Morning Tribune. He went to Cairo in July, 1943, an 
experience (except for floods), which he considers “the best practical 
training there is.” (Query. a la Coughlin: “Maybe you're the guy Wally 
who never a anything out of Cairo until it was two days old on the 
state wires.’ 
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a man rushing out of the door of his office, 
headed for Florida. On it are the words, 
“Right Business.” Whenever he hears 
about someone whose income runs into 
the big figures or who is always off on a 
vacation, he slips the person a “Right 
Business” card. It is now deemed an 
honor to be given a “Right Business” card 
from Roundy. 


S the “Great Prognosticator,” Roundy 
A annually predicts what team will be 

on top in the Big Ten or the World 
Series and his batting average often is 
better than predictions made by national 
sports writers. When his predictions come 
true, he dons his tall, shiny opera hat 
with a card on front bearing the state- 
ment, “I Told You So.” 

In theory Roundy is a sports columnist 
but actually he writes about anything that 
comes to his mind, unhampered by gram- 
mar or punctuation—and no copy desk 
corrects him. 

There is an entirely unfounded story 
around the State Journal that a new rim 
man once got hold of Roundy’s copy and 
began editing it. He now walks up and 
down the halls of Mendota state hospital 
for the insane across the lake from Madi- 
son telling the other patients he’s a com- 
ma. Along with “The Old Lawnmower 
Pusher,” and “the Great Prognosticator,” 
Roundy has another title—the Sage of 
Mendota. 

To the kids of the area served by the 
State Journal Roundy is something out of 
this world. Roundy is at his best when 
he’s with a group of youngsters. He has 
chalked up thousands of miles in travel- 
ing about the state talking to high school 
teams, 4-H clubs, recreation center mem- 
bers, and the like. Whenever he gets a 
chance he puts in a plug for the kids. 


IS column might light into parents 

for the wartime wave of juvenile 

delinquency and then, without bene- 
fit of transition, add: 

“IT heard some men talking the other 
day who was the greatest player Babe 
Ruth or Ty Cobb. .. . It is pretty hard 
to say anybody is better than Babe Ruth 
that guy really got them into the park. 
Until Babe Ruth came along the Yankee 
Stadium was nothing but a semi-pro base- 
ball park. He showed them how to put in 
the seats.” 

When Roundy isn’t promoting some- 
thing for the youngsters, he’s promoting 
a free meal. When he started his 21st year 
with the State Journal, he wrote: 

“Here is a chance for the Journal to 
throw a little party for me.” 

Don Anderson, publisher of the paper 
for which Roundy works, doesn’t escape 
those barbs. Commented Roundy in his 
column the day after he was made a mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi on Feb. 21 at the 
University of Wisconsin: 

“Don Anderson hung the pin on me he 
said I'll get the bill the first of this week. 
I said this is pretty small Don said the bill 
will be big.” 


IKE Bing Crosby, Roundy wears shirts 
L that have led Journal staffmen to be- 
lieve he spends half of his time away 
from the office watching sales of table- 
cloth remnants. 

When he was a kid working for the rail- 
road he fell from a switchyard tower one 
icy, winter night and was on the brink of 
death for months. The Irish in him pulled 
him through but the accident robbed 
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SURROUNDED BY BOSSES—Joseph “Roundy” Coughlin, the “Old 
Lawnmower Pusher,” flanked by two fellow Sigma Delta Chis who have 
found that his unprecedented tyle of writing has done more for their news- 
paper than any other feature (much as they hate to admit it). They are Roy 
Matson (left), editor, and Don Anderson (right), publisher of the Wisconsin 
State Journal. The picture was taken at initiation ceremonies of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin chapter at which, according to Roundy, “they hung 


the pin on me.” 


Roundy of his hearing. Only by bending 
near persons and cupping his ear was 
he able to catch anything at all. 

Consequently, Roundy’s habit of punc 
tuating his speeches with “Huh? Huh?” 
has become a by-word with him. If you’ve 
never heard him give a talk, there’s no 
point in trying to describe it; yet he is 
unequivocally one of the most popular 
speakers in the nation today. 

Among persons who have “chinned” 
with Roundy are the late President Cool- 
idge, Al Smith, and Knute Rockne; 
Charles Lindbergh, Nelson Eddy, Edgar 
Bergen and Charlie McCarthy, Olsen and 
Johnson, Paul Whitman, Gertrude Stein, 
and Don Ameche. 


E is a great pal of Eddie Peabody, the 

“Banjo Wizard,” who now lives in 

Madison. Through his column, 
Roundy takes jibes at people who invite 
Peabody to a party and casually ask him 
to “bring the banjo.” Roundy points out 
that Eddie has earned $5 a second when 
he plays and it’s unfair to ask him to give 
a performance “for a couple of bites out 
of a ham sandwich.” 

Whatever Roundy says in his column 
his readers understand comes straight 
from Roundy and in no way represents 
the policy of the newspaper. His remarks 
on the international situation may be in 
complete discord with the editorial for 
that day, but nobody seems to mind, cer- 
tainly not Roy Matson, the editor. 


Roundy has no imitators and there will 
never be another like him. The “Sage of 
Mendota” isn’t “putting it on” when he 


dictates those columns (he seldom types 
them himself), because he talks as he 


writes. His secretary has learned to dis 
regard the “Huh? Huh?” Since 1941 
Roundy has worn a hearing aid that now 
makes it possible for him to catch any 


normal conversation. 


SYCHOLOGISTS may have some log 
Presi explanation for the success of 

this man who has shattered nearly all 
principles of newspaper writing. We 
think the explanation is something like 
the story run a few years ago from the 
West Coast after a group of “Zoot Suit” 
enthusiasts battled with a group of sail 
ors. 

A wire service reporter, describing the 
conflict, interviewed a psychologist who 
gave a lengthy, learned explanation for 
the friction, based on the theory that the 
zoot suit clan had had a feeling of infer 
iority since the sailors moved in to cap 
ture the attention of the opposite sex. 
The reporter concluded with: 

“A man on the street had a different 
explanation. 

“It all started when some wise guy 
threw a brick,’ he said.” 

There may be some learned explana- 
tion for Roundy’s success, but we think 
it all started when somebody laughed. 











Raymond C. K. Wu 


ITH the triumphant conclusion 
of its war against Japanese ag- 
gression, the Chinese govern- 
ment has liberalized its wartime censor- 
ship. Chungking spokesmen have further 
pledged total termination of the wartime 
restriction on news once the internal 
strife between the Chungking govern- 
ment and the Communist party is settled. 

Even though I cannot help some doubts 
on the sincerity of the Communists in 
trading their independent army for a 
coalition government, there undoubtedly 
has been a far brighter prospect of reach- 
ing national unity since the all-party con- 
sultative conference agreed on important 
issues in Chungking. A new constitution- 
al government is expected to follow rati- 
fication of a constitution by the National 
Assembly in May. 

President Chiang Kai Shek has on var- 
ious occasions publicly expressed his en- 
dorsement of a world-wide free flow of 
news and the draft constitution guaran- 
tees freedom of the press. One may hope 
that newspapermen in China will there- 
fore enjoy a full freedom in the imme- 
diate future. This will remove a major 
source of friction and misunderstanding 
of which I believe some brief history is 
pertinent. There will remain other handi- 
caps to reporting China to the world 
which are by no means all China’s fault. 

Press freedom in China is important 
because it is one of the world’s largest 
nations with a vast territory and a popu- 
lation of one-fourth of the human race. 
But due to the fact that China has been a 
politically weak nation and a victim of 
international oppression throughout the 
last hundred years, its development has 
had comparatively unimportant treat- 
ment in newspapers over the world. This 
situation changed somewhat following the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 
1937. 

In China there has been only one well 
organized Chinese news gathering agen- 
cy, the Central News, which provided a 
nation-wide service. Through its radio 
circuit Central News head office at 
Chungking has handled messages abroad 
on an average of outgoing service of 115,- 
000 words a day and an incoming service 
of 30,000 words. 

By news exchange agreements, Reuters 
released its news services in Chinese and 


Chungking Assignment 
As It Looks to Chinese 


By RAYMOND C. K. WU 


the United Press released its news serv- 
ices in both Chinese and English in China 
through Central News. Prior to the war, 
similar arrangements were made with the 
International News Service, Havas and 
Transocean. 

Perhaps the most familiar government 
branch in Chungking to foreign corre- 
spondents has been the international de- 
partment of the Ministry of Information, 
which, as a part of its functions, took care 
of resident as well as visiting foreign 
writers. The living quarters were known 
in Chungking as the “Press Hotel,” exclu- 
sively for foreign journalists. 


facilities with which the depart- 
ment has provided correspondents 
have ranged from travel and lodging 
to the construction of a special wireless 
station for the press to speed up the dis- 
patch of news at much reduced rates. Its 
public relations section has arranged in- 
terviews with high government officials 
for foreign newsmen. And, if necessary, 
it has provided interpreters to accompany 
them during travels in interior China. 
The bulk of news dispatches have been 
sent to the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 
Dispatches to England were relayed from 
America. Wireless has been the main 
avenue for news communication. 
The outbreak of Pacific War in Decem- 
ber, 1941, eclipsed events in China. In 


January, 54,869 words were sent. Only 
47,401 were filed in February which was 
the leanest month of the year. In June, 
122,655 words were sent, as a result of 
the spreading war. From January to No- 
vember in 1942, for example, the number 
of words sent to the outside world from 
China was 897,429, of which 710,813 went 
to the United States. China’s importance 
as a news source continued to grow. 

Through arrangements made shortly 
after Pearl Harbor by the Chinese Min- 
istry of Information, accredited cor- 
respondents of foreign papers and news 
agencies were given broadcasting facili- 
ties for the transmission of feature arti- 
cles. In 1942, 312,000 words were thus 
sent to foreign papers, while the cor- 
respondents of the magazine China At 
War, published in New York, sent a total 
of 208,000 words. The service was not 
available for spot news but chiefly for fea- 
ture items and radio round-ups, and each 
correspondent was entitled to use the 
service once weekly, and the transmis- 
sions were mainly directed to North 
America. 


MERICAN journalists have often crit- 
A icised China’s censorship. Some 
have gone further to charge the 
Chinese National Government with being 
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AYMOND WU hopes visiting newspapermen will find less 
to misunderstand about his native China, now that censor- 
ship has been to some extent relieved by victory and agree- 

ment between civil factions. As a Chinese who earned one 
bachelor’s degree at the University of Tokyo and the other at 
the University of Missouri, he is very anxious that China be 


properly understood. 


But his prime interest is in helping the Chinese to understand 
themselves. To that end he is on his way home to pick up where 
he left off as a Canton editor before coming to the United States 
for further study and for propaganda work for the Nationalist 
party. Before returning he will serve briefly as secretary to 
the Chinese delegation to the Far Eastern Commission. 

Wu is returning to one of the world’s most ancient civilizations 
but it might be the American frontier of the 1850's as far as journ- 
alism is concerned. A Chinese journalist faces a tremendous 
task—the impact of new political ideas, a language incredibly 
cumbersome for typography, a people largely unable to read 
the elaborate classical tongue. 

But at luncheon with Chicago newspapermen on his way east 
from Columbia, he was as cheerful and polite about the task 
ahead as he was about the American shop jargon that appears 
in no dictionary. He has made out all right so far. Now 30, he 
has edited the Canton Daily, contributed to the Chinese Army 
daily, Sao Tang Pao, while a colonel on the National Military 
Council, and edited the Chinese Nationalist Daily News in New 
York City. He was elected to Sigma Delta Chi last year at 


Missouri. 
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Kriegie Newspaper: 
Missing in Action. 


By CAPT. ARTHUR DREYER 


BNORMAL quiet pervaded the 
press room of the Kriegie Klarion, 
Sunday newspaper of the West 

Compound, Stalag Luft No. 3, Sagan, Ger- 
many, even though it was Saturday eve- 
ning. 

With the Russians moving into snow- 
covered eastern Germany, the twelve 
members of Room 8, Block 164 sensed 
that things couldn’t go on as usual. The 
critical period, which we always realized 
must come before we were liberated, was 
almost on us that cold night of January 
27, 1945, and we weren’t unprepared for 
the news. 

At 8:30 our senior American officer, 
Col. Darr H. Alkire, entered our room and 
said: 

“Will one of you fellows run over and 
tell Col. Aring (Lt. Col. W. W. Aring) that 
the Germans have given us an hour to 
clear the camp.” 

We all had hoped the Germans would 
let us stay put and be repatriated by the 
Russians, but it was too much to expect. 
Earlier in the week we had straightened 
out our newspaper files and prepared for 
the worst. 

After a conference with our rival, the 
Stalag Stump, we both decided to cease 
publication until things cooled down. We 
put the Klarion files—30 odd issues—in a 
wooden box and printed all over the cover 
in Russian, English and German where 


to forward it—“PLEASE’—in case it 
strayed. 

We knew we couldn’t carry the heavy 
box if we had to march. We just hoped, 
however, that some way those files would 
get back to the States. It was a hard de- 
cision to have to leave in a box under a 
bed in Room 8, Block 164 that record of 
how Americans lived as prisoners in 
Germany. But we did move on foot and 
the Klarion was left behind. We’re still 
hoping... . 


E Kriegie Klarion was born June 19, 
1944, when some of the fellows de- 
cided the growing West Compound 

needed a better newspaper than the one- 
sheet type-written Stalag Stump. Instru- 
mental in setting up another paper was 
H. L. Harmston, a B-17 bombardier and 
artist who used to tell his friends they 
could visit him at Roosevelt, Utah—right 
side of the road. 

Col. Alkire thought competitive periodi- 
cals a good idea. The Germans allowed 
camp papers. Capt. Bill Banks of Canton, 
Ohio, a B-17 pilot who was beaten severely 
after his ship went down over Brunswick, 
Germany, suggested the name. “Kriegie” 
was a contraction of “Kriegesgefangenen,” 
prisoner of war. Banks tacked on the 
Klarion and we were off. 

One of the first things we decided was 








ought to be told from memory. 





OT long ago most of us read the instruction at the top of 

N Uncle Sam’s annual greeting to taxpayers—PLEASE 

PRINT—and proceeded to ink in our name and address 

in awkward block letters. Imagine printing a six-page newspa- 

per once a week by the same tedious method! For more than 

30 weeks the staff of the Kreigie Klarion did just that at Stalag 
Luft No. 3, German camp for captive American airmen. 

The Klarion’s readers—and its editors and artists and “print- 
ers”—have long since been free men. But the precious file of 
their hand-lattered camp newspaper, a unique record of men at 
war, was lost. They still hope some near-miracle will turn it up. 
Capt. Arthur Dreyer, one of the Klarion’s editors, thought its story 


His story, in its matter-of-factness, is as amazing to a civilian 
as the hand-printing. Like other ex-P.W.s we have met, Capt. 
Dreyer dismisses a harrowing experience with the greatest of 
ease. It was just an interlude in fighting in the skies, brightened 
by “scoops” on a rival camp sheet. 

Capt. Dreyer is a native of New York City who was graduated 
from the University of Missouri's “J-School” in time to enter the 
Air Force in 1941. In college he was a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi and captained the tennis team. In the Army he was group 
bombardier of the 301st Bomb Group and was shot down over 
Bolzano in the Brenner Pass in December of 1943. He is still in 
service. After attending an Air Force public relations school in 
Orlando, Fla., he was assigned to Luke Field, Arizona. 
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that this paper would exist to give the 
fellows something to laugh at and enjoy; 
something that would help them hurdle 
the monotonous days that kept most of us 
irritable. 


We did run one editorial. It pointed 
out the advantage of playing it smart and 
not giving the Germans any opportunities 


to make life any tougher for us while we 
were kriegies. 


RIMARY problem in starting the Klar 
Pi. was finding materials. Major G. W 

Cleven of the 100th Bomb Group was 
education officer of the compound and saw 
to it that we received as much paper, 
pencils, water colors, erasers and other 
odds-and-ends as possible that came 
through the YMCA. 

We decided to hand-print our paper in 
stead of using the one battered wreck of 
a typewriter that was available. The 
Stump was using it, and not only would 
it be practically impossible for both of 
us to use it, but the type was hard to read 
because of the thread-bare ribbon. Print 
ing also gave us more freedom in layout 
and make-up. 

Boss of the printing end was Foster F 
Perry, B-17 pilot and former Washington 
lumberjack. He had studied engineering 
and could print fast and legibly. Harm 
ston and I drafted him from his sack the 
night we decided to become publishers. 

Perry was the backbone of the paper. 
His chief assistant, Dave Hughes, turned 
up as a volunteer a few days after our first 
issue. A bombardier, Hughes used his tal 
ents as an artist and printer to turn out 
layouts. 

Hughes and Perry had a motto that be 
came the watchword of the entire staff, 
“The next issue’s got to be the best of 
them all.” Often 36 hours before the Sun 
day deadline the printers put in as much 
as 15 hours work as combination lino 
type machines and printing presses. 


T times our supplies would run low, 
A and I'd hide the unused paper and 
pencils to keep the material from 
being used for non-newspaper chores. The 
reporters and other special assignment 
men used the printers’ discarded pencils. 
It was almost impossible for Perry and 
| Continued on Page 10 
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Paper Lost in Action 


[Continued from Page 9] 


Hughes to work for long periods with an 
inch-and-a-half stub. 

Our paper grew from a single 14x18- 
inch sheet to six 14x27 pages. All pages 
except the four-column front and “News 
and Views” pages were laid out in three 
columns. One copy was printed each 
week, and this was exhibited for a week 
in the news room that adjoined our thea- 
tre building. 

Art Ortega, a pilot from Las Vegas, 
N. M., supervised the West Compound’s 
news room. He taught himself German 
during his long tenure as a kriegie and 
translated the German broadcasts we 
were allowed to hear. Ortega and his 
staff also translated the war communiques 
word for word (Germans watched this 
carefully) and put them up in the news 
room with maps. 

These German war communiques were 
never out and out false. They’d withhold 
information and color it, though to show 
how well their forces were doing and how 
high our losses were when we made ad- 
vances. We soon learned to read between 
the lines. 

Take “distinguished” as Nazi “commu- 
niquese.” It didn’t take us long to under- 
stand that everytime a German outfit was 
reported by the German press to have 
“distinguished” itself it had been wiped 
out by our troops. 


FTER various experiments in exhib- 
A iting the paper, we finally wound 
up with a beaver-board wall in the 
center of the news room. On one side we 
nailed up the Klarion, and on the oppo- 
site our competitors put up their Stump. 
The rivalry was keen. Our biggest sat- 
isfaction came from watching the hordes 
of men crowding into the small news room 
the first part of each week. During the 
Jast part of the week the kriegies would 
copy poems and other features for their 
scrap books. 

The Klarion staff always tried to get out 
ahead of the Stump. We had plenty of 
time in prison camp, but our pride made 
us battle to get the finished product 
posted Sunday noon. Several times it 
looked as if we or our rivals would retire, 
but we both kept going. 

Only once did we both cease publish- 
ing. Somebody took an attractive photo- 
graph we were exhibiting in the Klarion. 
It was a picture of one of the kriegie’s 
sisters. As a protest again this violation 
of a free press, both papers took a week’s 
vacation. 

(George Gaudaen was the Stump editor 
most of the time, and the Klarion thought 
a great deal of him. Sad to relate the 
Stump was also left behind when we 
evacuated the West Compound.) 


PPROXIMATELY 1,300 men lived in 
A the West Compound when we start- 
ed publishing, but Luftwaffe fight- 
ers and flak soon ran our circulation up to 
2,500. And we soon learned it was impos- 
sible to run a newspaper solely to amuse. 
Just as at home, things cropped up that 
had to be exposed and somebody’s feelings 
were hurt. 

No mention was made of the war, the 
Germans or politics. Most of the time 
our censorship was handled directly by 
Col. Alkire. After the first issues we rare- 
ly had anything suppressed. 


Two simple rules had to be complied 
with: Don’t say anything the Germans 
can use for propaganda, and don’t use any- 
thing that’s obscene just to be obscene. 
For example: 

“Moose” Moulton, a bombardier-poet, 
wrote a poem, “God and the P-5ls,” ex- 
tolling the fighter who kept the Jerries 
from coming in on your bomber. John 
Jensen, a former commercial artist, il- 
lustrated it with a pilot in flying gear, 
gazing forward with steely eyes, his gloved 
right hand gripping a cross. In the back- 
ground a P-51 was silhouetted against the 
sun’s rays. 

We never used the art, however, after 
Col. Alkire pointed out that the Germans 
might use it for propaganda. At that time 
Goebbels was screaming in cartoons and 
editorials that the United States was 
bombing non-military targets. 

Obscenity had to be watched. With only 
men as our readers, some of the material 
handed in naturally ranged on the bor- 
derline. We knew what the fellows 
wanted, and it was our theory that if the 
cartoon or poem was clever and could be 
qualified as merely risque, it was O.K. It 
follows that our art surpassed the con- 
ventional pin-up girl. 


stimulate interest in the paper we 
rounded up a large staff. Not only did 
the Klarion have a local correspondent 
in each of the compound’s seventeen bar- 
racks, but we had feature writers, sports 
specialists and others. All in all we had 
a staff of approximately fifty-five, which 
included Harmston’s thirteen artists. 

In January, 1945, when our food supply 
was running low and the Germans were 
finding it impossible to get Red Cross par- 
cels to us, Col, Alkire wanted to know 
whether the men wanted to spread out 
the parcels, or go on as usual. 

We had already been on a half parcel 
a man each week for months. While one- 
fourth parcels would have assured us of 
something to eat for twice as long as if 
we kept up on half parcels, it would have 
meant a very lean diet. 

The Klarion ran a poll of the entire com- 
pound and had the results in slightly over 
two hours. The men decided, by a wide 
margin, to stay on half parcels, rather 
than have to try and spread a fourth of a 
parcel over a whole week. The Colonel 
and his staff accepted the vote. 


IS is how the Klarion looked on the 
board: A three-foot permanent mast- 
head, painted by Texan Ed Ivy, ran 

across the top of the board. It depicted 
an American eagle, perched on a kriegie 
broom inside the compound, surrounded 
by barbed wire. An iron ball and chain 
checking his flight, the eagle is looking 
to the heavens above. 

The first page, posted in the approxi- 
mate center of the board, contained news 
of primary importance, water-colored 
block headlines and two art features. 

Carmel, an artist with much civilian 
> gee in painting murals, each week 
did a portrait of the kriegie whom the 
editorial board selected as “the one who 
had done the most for the compound.” 
Under the art work we ran a short “pro- 
file” of the individual. 

The other front page art was provided 
by “Brink” Brinkmier, a pilot from Flori- 


da, whose gals rivaled Petty’s and Var- 
ga’s. 

Both these pieces were done on sep- 
arate paper and had to be pasted on the 
master copy. (Canned milk made a good 
paste.) Perry knew their sizes, and he 
could lay out his page early in the week. 
The pasting was always the last thing done 
before we “hit the street.” 

News stories might be a new musical 
show to be put on by the kriegies; arrival 
of new equipment from the YMCA; an- 
nouncement of a coming movie (the 
YMCA brought four to us) or an inter- 
view with Brig. Gen. Arthur Vanaman on 
his first visit to the West Compound. (Gen- 
eral Vanaman was the only air force gen- 
eral who was shot down in Germany and 
survived.) 

Pe also worked on the “News and 
Views” page, which ran to the left of the 
front page. This usually had a poem at 
the top (most of them featured army 
planes—from grasshoppers to the heav- 
ies). Many of the artists took a crack at il- 
lustrating the poem feature. Jensen usu- 
ally handled the serious type, while Quen- 
tin Coyle, Harmston or Brinkmier worked 
out the art for those in the lighter vein. 


NE of the best stories we ever printed 
concerned a flight nurse, Lt. Reba 
Whittle, who was shot down in a 

C-47 over Aachen. A prisoner who came 
to the compound from a hospital at Mein- 
ingen, Germany, gave us the first news 
about her. In succeeding weeks we wrote 
follow-up stories about her from reports 
obtained from other kriegies coming from 
the hospital. 

We looked on Lt. Whittle as a woman 
who joined our caterpillar club fraternity. 
Jensen drew a picture of her from a de- 
scriptions pieced together. Young wrote 
a poem to go with Jensen’s drawing. Bill 
Herrick went to Meiningen for treatment 
of a bad foot, met her and came back with 
first hand news. 


NE of the most difficult enterprises 
the Klarion undertook was a week- 
ly “Gallup poll.” Navigator Sam 

Northcross, associated with the Institute 
of American Opinion before joining the 
Air Corps, ran this venture. The block 
correspondents circulated through the 
rooms seeking answers. This was diffi- 
cult, for cynicism ran high in the com- 
pound. 

In November of 1944 we polled kriegie 
opinion on when the war would be over. 
This was the period when things didn’t 
look too good. We later found our poll, 
saying the war would end April 1, was a 
good one. 

At the bottom of the “News and Views” 
page we ran a cartoon strip by Bob Neary, 
a white-haired gunner, called “Block Bust- 
ers.” It depicted the humor—if any—of a 
kriegie’s life. It was drawn in pencil and 
colored with water colors. Neary’s strip 
was one of eight comic cartoon serials we 
ran at various times in the Klarion. One 
of the six pages was entirely cartoons. 


ETWEEN the comic and “News and 
Views” pages we ran a sports page. 
Hughes, and later George Kalouris, 
printed it. Hal Van Every, former Minne- 
sota football great, Bud Elrod, All Ameri- 
can end from Mississippi State, Ray Frick, 
Penn gridiron captain, Lou Zaris, a New 
Jersey amateur boxing champ, and oth- 
ers wrote on their sports. 
During the summer months, when the 
softball season was going strong, the Klar- 


[Concluded on Page 14) 
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Experts Give 
Job Seekers 
Frank Advice 


ETERANS who have walked the 

sidewalks of New York seeking jobs 

in some field of journalism threw 
out some searching questions after eleven 
authorities in New York prescribed “What 
I would do if I were a returning veteran 
seeking employment in my field.” 

New York’s professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi sponsored a forum March 
21 under the leadership of President Her- 
bert Powell, associate editor of Aviation 
Magazine, McGraw-Hill publication, and 
chapter secretary John Crone of the 
Young and Rubicam agency. They were 
assisted by Howard W. Allen, Johns- 
Manville publicist, who read speeches for 
several experts unable to be present. 

Problems of the disabled, of the ex- 
perienced and the inexperienced whether 
SDX, journalism students or “just inter- 
ested” dominated the panel discussion 
that followed the rapid-fire speeches cov- 
ering the daily newspapers, weeklies, 
press associations, newsstand magazines, 
industrial and business magazines, pic- 
torial journalism, public relations, radio 
writing, motion picture writing, free- 
lancing and journalism schooling. 

It wasn’t strictly a “Go West, young 
man” tune that was repeated by several 
of the speakers who frankly painted New 
York as a difficult spot for a journalistic 
beginning. Rather is was the factor of 
seeking background in the north, east 
(Long Island), west and south before at 
tempting to hit the journalistic metropol 
itan jackpot. 


OR the benefit of veterans and non- 
= veterans, here are the fields, the tal- 

ent line-up and the chief pointers they 
dished out: 

DAILY NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRA- 
PHY—Richard F. Crandell, picture ed- 
itor, New York Herald-Tribune. 

Army Signal Corps training developed 
expert photographers but did not equip 
these men for street assignments. Sub- 
urban possibilities still look good. My 
idea would be to take to the hills for ex- 
perience and a job. 

WIRE SERVICES—Louis Alwell, di- 
rector of bureaus and personnel, Inter- 
national News Service: 

Press services obtain their help from 
experienced fields and the first question 
always is “What newspaper experience?” 
It’s virtually essential to have the back- 
ground that comes from small-town news- 
paper experience with its general and 
broad coverage, news evaluation and les- 
sons in accuracy. From the smaller bu- 
reaus, the press services try to move their 
experienced staffers to more important 
bureaus, tops being New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Washington and foreign 
service. It’s hard work and little glamor. 
Veteran reabsorption probably will keep 
staffs full until year from now. 

MAGAZINES—West Peterson, 
zine editor, Dell Publications: 

Discouragement is a natural dividend, 
but turn-downs should not stop the job- 
seeker. Paper shortages are almost as se- 
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NEW YORK INITIATES SEVEN—Following a preview of “Colonel 
Effingham’s Raid” at the Twentieth Century Fox Little Theater, the pro- 
fessional chapter presented these new members to the fraternity (left 
to right): Leo Mishkin, dramatic critic, Morning Telegraph: Dean Moore, 
feature editor, World-Telegram: Carl Cooper Helm, editor, Industrial 
News Service; William H. Jenkins, president, Bureau of Industrial Serv- 
ice; John T. McManus, dramatic critic, PM: John Chapman, dramatic 
critic, Daily News, and Douglas Gilbert, feature writer, World-Telegram. 


vere now as during war rationing. Make 
as many contacts as possible with such 
leading publishers as Dell, Fawcetts, Mac 
Fadden, Standard Magazines, Hillman 
Publications, Street and Smith and oth- 
ers. Try to write your way into a job, 
specializing in such fields as fact-detective, 
action fiction for the pulps, true adventure 
stories or even (yes, Wes said it!) confes 
sions or movie fan outlets. Study your 
market thoroughly. 
BUSINESSPAPERS—Julien Elfenbein, 
editorial director, Haire Publications, Inc:.: 
Two books give background. Business- 
papers, 1,900 of them dealing with every 
phase of endeavor, are listed in Standard 
Rate and Data Service. Another is Busi 
ness Journalism: Its Function and Fu 
ture (by Elfenbein himself). This latter 
classifies the business press and industries 
it serves, details functions of those in the 
business. Copies of first publication in 
any advertising agency office, of second in 
many libraries. Business papers consti 
tute one of the five top media and are read 
by 25 million topflight executive and pro- 
fessional people. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS—James F. Fox 
of James W. Irwin and Associates: 
Public relations work involves so much 
more than publicity that newspaper back- 
ground is no longer the sole or even the 
most important experience requirement 
for entering public relations. Veterans 
who have background in advertising, in- 
dustrial relations, personnel work, house 
organ editing or promotional work will 
find many prospective employers already 
recognize that most ex-servicemen really 
want to work. In fact, veterans are bring- 
ing new life into creaking office organiza- 


tions which need initiative, imagination 
and energy. Set your target, check over 
your ammunition, keep up the contacts 

FREE-LANCE WRITING—Lester V: 
lie, associate editor, New York Journal 
of Commerce: 

Free-lance writing gives greater securi 
ty, gains a writer respect and recognition 
and more money than the average news 
paper job. Most successful magazine 
writers begin writing while they have 
the security of regular jobs. The first step 
is to have an idea to present to an editor, 
and it helps to have a specialty such as 
sports, drama or business. Once the 
writer’s name is well known, you can en 
joy a status you never enjoyed as a regu 
lar newspaper worker. 

RADIO WRITING—Pat Ciricillo, radio 
music consultant, presented material pre 
pared by Gordon Webber, manager script 
department of NBC radio recording divi 
sion: 

Learn the mechanical tricks of the craft 
of radio writing by studying and reading 
radio scripts written professionally. Keep 
scripts keyed to the ear, keep action 
moving and not over-written. Listen end 
lessly to the radio. In free-lancing, be a 
social creature alive to a field that is a 
changeable as a woman’s mood. There’s 
always room for good writing that in 
forms, educates and entertains on a high 
level. 

MOVIE WRITING—Leonard 
Twentieth Century-Fox: 

Writing for the movies is a post-gradu 
ate industry, using skilled, trained men 
and women. Any training within the in 
dustry usually is on the technical side. 

[Concluded on Page 20 
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From Africa to Nuernberg 





G. lL EDITOR AT WORK—T/4 Nevin Carman, editor of the American 
Traveler, at his desk in editorial headquarters of the Ist Infantry Division 
newspaper at Gunzenhausen, Germany. 


HE best break to come to any division 

newspaper in the European Theater 

fell to The American Traveler, the 
eight-page weekly of the Ist U. S. Infantry 
Division, when the division’s occupational 
zone was enlarged to include Nuernberg, 
the Bavarian city where boasting Her- 
mann Goering and 20 other Nazi war- 
mongers stood trial. 

Plugging along in a more or less hap- 
hazard fashion like any other Army pub 
lication shorn by redeployment, the Trav- 
eler bannerlined the news when troops of 
the Red One division were assigned the 
job of policing the old walled city and the 
area around Nuernberg’s Palace of Jus- 
tice. When elements of the division’s 26th 
Infantry moved in to occupy and prepare 
the city for the world-focused trials, a 
wealth of news and feature material was 
made. 

In August the war prisoners were flown 
to the city once referred to as “the cradle 
of Nazidom,” and stories about Gls of the 
18th and 26th regiments began to take on 
a national significance. U. S. prosecution 
personnel, headed by Robert H. Jackson, 
arrived at this largest city in the division 
area—and again the news volume grew. 

Division authorities approved coverage 
of the trial preparations and the part taken 
by the lst Division, the Army’s oldest in- 
fantry outfit. This new role played by 
the famous Ist was a fitting climax to a 
battle history which extended from North 
Africa, Sicily, and Normandy, through 


central Europe and into Czechoslovakia. 

Maj. Gen. Clift Andrus realized the im- 
portance of the work to be carried out 
by soldiers of his command in revamping 
the scene at Nuernberg for international 
justice. So the Traveler got the “go” sig- 
nal. 


FC. Jim Lindsey, Traveler reporter for- 

merly of the staff of the San Angelo 

(Tex.) Standard Times, was sent to 
Nuernberg to bolster coverage. As civil- 
ians poured into the trial city and the 
Grand Hotel, where once Goering and sly 
old Franz von Papen assured other Hitler 
leaders of a bountiful future for servants 
of der Fuehrer, it became apparent that 
Traveler circulation was not confined to 
troops of the Ist Division. 

Other Army personnel on special as- 
signment in Nuernberg, and the civilian 
workers, too, were interested in reading 
about trial preparations. As a test, a few 
hundred copies were placed in the lobby 
of the Grand Hotel for out-of-division 
distribution. Before long, 1st Division 
men on duty at the hotel were requesting 
additional copies for the guests. The mes- 
sage center at the Palace of Justice, the 
Palace PX, the press camp at nearby 
Stein, and other offices staffed with both 
the military and civilians soon followed 
suite. 

Soon the Traveler had a special circu- 
lation run from its plant in Gunzenhausen 


Ist Division 
Prints in War 
and Peace 


By NEVIN CARMAN 


which carried more than 3,500 copies to 
the Nuernberg-Furth area. The bulk of 
the press run, approximately 5,500, still 
went to division units scattered through- 
out Main and Mittelfranken over a region 
as large as the state of Rhode Island. 

To find readers outside their own regi- 
ments was a pleasant surprise to the staff. 
It was also considered a good public rela- 
tions job by the Division PRO, Lt. Robert 
R. Rodgers. 

However, the staff attributed its fine 
reception in part to a distribution diffi- 
culty experienced by the southern Ger- 
man edition of Stars and Stripes, the only 
other English language paper circulated 
in Nuernberg and many parts of the Divi- 
sion area. 

The southern Germany edition of 
Stripes is also published in the area, but 
the larger daily’s emphasis on wire news 
from the United States has kept the Trav 
eler in a different field. 

Then, too, when the Traveler first 
opened its tiny Nuernberg bureau (Lind- 
sey and one photographer), Stripes hadn’t 
placed its special writers on the trial 
scene. 








ORN on shipboard as the Yanks 
American Traveler accompanied t 
in mimeograph form through bit 

Czechoslovakia. When the “Big Red” s 
of Occupation, the Traveler graduated 
And then the biggest story of the occu 
the German war criminals. 

Nevin Carman, a Temple University j 
Delta Chi who entered the Army and e 
line of editors, wrote this story of the T 
Gunzenhausen, Germany. The Travele: 
sion headquarters at Kitzingen, neafly ° 
berg, where the Ist guarded Herm G 
had the printing plant. 

Other Sigma Delta Chis had a shtre 
land (Penn State ‘43) was sports editor w 
T/4 Charles W. Alexander (Kansas “4 
graphic department. Nevin wrote late 

“The article has already paid divider 
an officer from division breezed in. FH 
amazed at our publication problems. N 

Later a much handled overseas air 
dressed to T/4 Nevin Carman, came 
Returned to U. S. A.” 
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ffi- G. I. STAFF RELAXES IN GERMANY—Lyle Allen (center), head of the American Traveler’s mechanical 
ly staff, interrupts a huddle with Nevin Carman (right), editor, to watch linotype operator John Rigoni (left) entertain 
~" small Willy Reidel, four-year-old son of the owner of the plant in which the Ist Division newspaper is printed. 
vi- Willy has seen enough of American conquerors to scoot through the editorial room screeching “What's cook- 
; in’?” at the slightest provocation. 
oO 
jut 
wig INCE the Ist is strongly entrenched in sheet from German News Service. GNS brass column rules. But, as it is, the man 
. S the army of occupation, the policy of provides English translations of Army doing the makeup has run out of brass 
rst the division paper has been to reflect controlled DANA (Deutsche Allgemeine after he’s done four pages. . 
1d- occupation life. Therefore, in addition to Nachricten-Agentur) . The only way to get around this short 
n’t Camp News Service, Army News Service, GNS has given the Traveler a good age was to make up, proof, and then mat 
ial and ANS picture service, the Traveler number of stories, all of which deal with several pages—usually the center spread 


has received three times a week a clip 





ie Yanks steamed for North Africa, the 
mpanied the famed lst Infantry Division 
rough bitter campaigns from Africa to 
Big Red” settled down as part of the Army 
jraduated into an eight page newspaper. 
f the occupation fell in its lap, the trial of 


Iniversity journalism graduate and Sigma 
my and eventually became one of a long 
ry of the Traveler from editorial offices at 
e Traveler's news came largely from divi- 
n, neafly 75 miles away, and from Nuern- 
[erm Goering etal. But Gunzenhausen 


1d a shtrre in the Traveler. Paul I. Wood- 
rts editor when this article was written and 
(Kansas 41) had been boss of its photo- 
wrote late in February: 

tid dividends. I left it on my desk .. . and 
zed in. He glanced through it and was 
oblems. Net results: I am now a T/4.” 
erseas airmail letter from The Quill, ad- 
an, came back stamped: “Redeployed— 
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some phase of the occupation. Indications 
have been that the GNS releases are as 
thoroughly read by men doing the occu 
pation work as are the original DANA 
dispatches by those being occupied. 


ond oldest Army publication in the 

ET, it hasn’t found the road well 
paved. During combat days, the paper 
usually appeared in mimeographed form. 
It returned to letterpress format at the 
close of the war when most of the divi 
sion units were in Czechoslovakia. Print 
ing at that time was done in a Czech 
plant at Cheb. 

When the division was earmarked for 
occupational duties, however, headquar 
ters was moved to Ansbach. The nearest 
available print shop was in Gunzenhau 
sen, 28 kilometres south of Ansbach, 
where an eight-page German daily was 
published until April, 1945. 

PRO liked the Gunzenhausen plant, 
which had engraving facilities (something 
rare over here), although there wasn’t 
much type available in faces suitable for 
American headlines. Fortunately the 
place had two linotypes and an intertype, 
rather than the not-too-satisfactory Ger- 
man typographs. 

But even so, there was no Ludlow and 
no Elrod caster. Consequently, anything 
larger than a 12-point blackface has had 
to be handset in foundry type. Absence 
of stripping material wouldn’t be too 
great a handicap if there were enough 


A LTHOUGH the Traveler is the sec 


Then some of the rule and builder could 
be torn out of the matted pages and used 
in making up others. This two-three-three 
system worked fine, but it meant there 
could be no last minute kills on some 
pages. 


INCE last July the Traveler has had 

its own mechanical staff for two rea 

sons. First, it makes it more of a 
newspaper and, secondly, German opera 
tors with little knowledge of English can 
raise merry hob by hyphenating words in 
wierd, unorthodox fashion. 

It was decided to set the strength of the 
mechanical staff at four with an eye to 
ward publishing twice a week. But re 
deployment tugged at both the editorial 
and the mechanical side all through the 
summer. 

September found two men, Cpl. Lyle 
Allen, formerly with the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Daily Mail, and Cpl. John Ri 
goni, in civilian life an operator for the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record, handling the 
typesetting and composing. It wasn’t until 
Christmas that an experienced third man 
was located. 

Replacements coming overseas in re 
cent months are likely to be young high 
school graduates with little, if any, work 
ing experience. For that reason, replace 
ments have become increasingly hard to 
find. To date, every man who has been 
on the staff has worked on either a daily 
or weekly before coming into the Army. 

[Concluded on Next Page| 
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Invasion Newspaper 


[Concluded from Page 13] 


However, the staff at its largest has num- 
bered only 11, and at times it has dropped 
down to six. 

Turnover has been so great that only 
two men, Paul Woodland, (Penn State 
43), sports editor, and the editor, can 
remember working on the July editions. 
T/4 Charles (Chuck) Alexander (U. of 
Kansas '41) lasted a long time at the head 
of the photographic department, but when 
the point level dropped, he took a civilian 
job as photographer in the office of the 
U. S. Chief of Council in Nuernberg. 


EANTIME, there have been other 

obstacles found only on occupation 

papers. The division area was en- 
larged a second time, and headquarters 
moved from Ansbach to Kitzingen, 45 
miles further away from the plant. 


This meant longer and fewer copy runs 
from the Kitzingen editorial office. All 
late copy had to be telephoned from Kit- 
zingen or Nuernberg through several mil- 
itary and civilian exchanges. The best 
time to place these long distance calls is 
in the late evening hours, but even then 
the fraulein telephone operators have 
been prone to break in the middle of a 
story, replacing Lindsey’s Texas twang 
with a “Deutsche sprechen, bitte.” 

A severe handicap in the early weeks 
of this year was the shortage of electrical 
power throughout Bavaria. Working 
against time, pages have been slapped to- 
gether and proofs hurriedly scanned, only 
to have the machines stop before a page 
was matted. 

Work on the Christmas edition was a 


nip and tuck affair. But the press run was 
completed before the plant was left in to- 
tal darkness. The papers were bundled 
by candlelight. 


INCE many of the experienced writers 
S in the division have a penchant for 

the grade of private, the practice on 
the Traveler has been to recognize staff 
capacity and not Army rank. This has 
lent a touch of civilian life which the boys 
relish, although it has confused a few col- 
onels at times. 

And like all military publications, the 
Traveler has had its scrapes with the 
brass. High-ranking officers have fumed 
when stories from their offices haven’t 
made page one. However, the proper 
authorities have realized that, to be worth 
while at all, a GI publication must first 
have the confidence of its soldier-readers. 
By rallying behind this policy, we've al- 
ways managed to come through—a little 
battered at times—but always ready to 
put out another edition. 





Kriegie 
[Concluded from Page 10] 


ion put out a daily sports extra. Hughes 
assumed the heavy load of this page, about 
one-third the size of a single Sunday sheet. 
This was posted early each morning and 
contained the scores of games played the 
day before, games to be played that day, 
new standings in the two leagues and a 
brief summary of the previous day’s high- 
lights. 

Two diamonds were kept busy as long 
as the sun was up, and this required a re- 
porter to be on the job all the time. 

The season ended when the bats wore 
out and the Klarion awarded the “most 
valuable players” a “certificate.” 

To the right of the Sunday news page 
we ran a feature section that highlighted 
stories written by special assignment men. 
Ed Fuller of Wichita, Kan., took charge 
of special stories and features. We used 
this page for such features as a series of 
articles on outstanding colleges. 

We had naturally found out about the 
“G.L. Bill of Rights” through our principal 
source of news from the outside world— 
the new kriegies. Every time a new 
“purge” (group of recently shot down 
flyers) entered the compound, hordes of 
oldtimers would surge around them with 
a million questions. A Klarion reporter 
was always on the scene. 

Many of the items we gathered this 
way were untrue, but we had no way of 
checking, except by asking all the new 
kriegies their version. We made it clear 
that the news-hungry readers could take 
it for what it was worth. 

One of our toughest assignments was 
finding out if the Cards beat the Browns 
in six or seven games in the 1944 World 
Series. After conflicting reports, we final- 
ly swung to the seven-game story. 


last page, posted to the right of the 

right of the feature page, we called 
“Our Happy Home.” Most of the ma- 
terial was humorous and handled by our 
block correspondents. An example of such 
“local news” in a PW compound was a 
or rabbit. Twelve men ate it, 


We even had “ads.” “Pete” Peterson 
wrote the copy, and Norm did the art. 
They advised kriegies to use such kriegie 
products as the toothpowder occasionally 
obtained by the compound canteen. “Use 
Dr. Vierling’s Zahnpulver—Why take a 
paste in the mouth—If you can take a 
powder.” 

The Klarion even went big time, spon- 
soring a fifteen-minute program once a 
week over Station WPOW. WPOW was 
simply a loudspeaker system and micro- 
phone that was used to put on both indoor 
and outdoor programs. Our program in- 
cluded promotion for the Klarion. 

W. L. Koenig contributed this commer- 
cial to the tune of the well known Pepsi- 
Cola version: 


Kriegie Klarion hits the spot 

Six full pages, that’s a lot, 

Twice as much as the Stump give you 
Kriegie Klarion’s the paper for you. 


N arriving in Stalag XIIID at Nurn- 
berg, Germany, in February, the 
staff found out that the Klarion 

files had been taken out of the West Com- 
pound by “Red” McConologue, former 
Moravian College athlete, who was left 
behind with the hospital group. 

When the hospital group departed a few 
days later, he left the files hidden in the 
hospital. McConologue imported the se- 
cret to another kriegie, left behind be- 
cause he just had an appendectomy. That’s 
the last news we've had. 

The Klarion never “hit the street” after 
we left Sagan, because the only paper we 
could obtain was of the cigarette variety. 

After leaving “Our Happy West Com- 
pound Home” and going through a night- 
mare of marches and strafings, hunger 
and vermin-infested days at Nurnberg 
and Moosberg, the kriegies made it home. 

If only “the old rag” could find its way 
back to this real happy home, the story 
would be complete. Each successive day, 
however, our hopes grow slimmer. Prob- 
able fate—lost in combat, a victim of Rus- 
sian artillery. 





Hugh Scott Baillie (Stanford ’42), son 
of Hugh Baillie Jr. president of the 
United Press, has joined the staff of the 
San Francisco Chronicle as a reporter. 





WHO-WHAT-WHERE 


Al Haugner (Chicago Professional °44) 
has left the CBS news room in Chicago 
for the news editorship of State WMT, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. At WMT, Al has set 
up a staff of regional correspondents, a 
departure in radio area news coverage 
that has attracted the attention of other 
stations. 


Brooks Darlington (California ’28) has 
returned from fourteen months’ service 
as executive director of the China divi- 
sion of the Office of War Information. A 
former sales promotion manager for the 
nylon division of DuPont, he has been 
with the OWI for three years. He returned 
to Washington to report on visits, made 
on his way home, to India, Italy, France, 
Germany and Britain. He plans writing 
on the Far East. 





Francis L. Zimmermann (Marquette 
29) has resigned his position as chief 
litigation attorney for the Chicago area 
of the Office of Price Administration to 
enter private practice of law in Chicago. 


Four New Jersey newspapermen, in- 
cluding Ted Rosen (Western Reserve ’31), 
have opened the first public relations 
agency in the central part of the state, at 
New Brunswick. 


William E. Gold (Ohio State ’33) is news 
editor of Station WINX, Washington, D.C. 


Carl L. Turner (Ohio State Profession- 
al 30) has left International News Serv- 
ice to buy, with Ward J. Risvold, formerly 
of King Features, control of the Clinton- 
ville, Wis., Publishing Co. They will pub- 
lish the Clintonville Tribune-Gazette and 
several industrial publications. Turner 
was INS promotion director in New York. 


Shorter Rankin (Georgia ’37) is pub- 
lisher of a weekly Hollywood amusement 
guide, Los Angeles Life. He reports that 
he bought the guide after adventures in 
oil, hotels and airplanes, capped by a 
year’s advertising managership of the 
country’s leading chili powder maker. 
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SYRACUSE INITIATES TWENTY—Eleven New York state newspapermen, two faculty members and seven 
undergraduates became members of Sigma Delta Chi at a meeting held in conjunction with the state press 
association convention by The Syracuse University chapter late in February. 

Standing (left to right)—Thomas H. Alvord, publisher, Livonia Gazette: Cornelius Milmoe, publisher, Oneida 
Democrat-Union; Winthrop S. Tuttle, publisher, Oneida Daily Dispatch: George Scullin, undergraduate; Charles 
D. Osborne, publisher, Auburn Citizen-Advertiser: James E. Roche, publisher, Whitehall Times; Vincent S. 
Jones, executive editor, Utica Observer-Dispatch and Daily Press; Frank J. Clancy, general manager, Buffalo 
Courier-Express; Charles H. Grose, Jr., publisher, Ballston Spa Journal; Austin C. Lescarboura, the Word-Shop,. 
Croton-on-Hudson; Hubert D. Murray, publisher, Rockaway Beach Wave; Fritz S. Updike, managing editor, 
Rome Sentinel, and Robert H. Bagley, undergraduate. 

Seated (left to right—Robert F. Doubleday, radio workshop instructor, Syracuse University, and news com- 
mentator, Station WFBL: Donald M. Shapero, Franklin Tucker, undergraduates; C. Wesley Brewster. journalism 
instructor, Syracuse University, and John B. Brunelle, James M. Annan and Edward Arnow, undergraduates. 





Six Chapters Reactivated 


IVE undergraduate chapters and a 

professional group have been reacti 

vated after war time lapses. They are 
the San Francisco professional chapter 
and the campus chapters at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Indiana University, the Universi- 
ties of North Dakota, Kansas and Kansas 
State College. 

The two California chapters were re 
organized at a joint ceremony at the San 
Francisco Press Club. North Dakota 
started from scratch with initiation of nine 
undergraduates under the direction of 
Marvin Shutt (Illinois 39), head of the de 
partment of journalism. Five returning 
veterans organized the Kansas chapter. 

The San Francisco meeting and dinner 
was sponsored jointly by Sigma Delta Chi 
and the press club and brought out 300 
Bay Area newspapermen. Guest speakers 
were Pierre Huss (Missouri ’29), Euro- 
pean correspondent for International News 
Service who had just returned from cov- 
ering the Nuernberg trials, and Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. (Washington, D. C., Profession- 
al 45), MBS commentator. 
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EFORE the San Francisco dinner Law 
R rence E. Davies, Pacific Coast cor 

respondent of the New York Times, 
and Frank C. Clough, editorial director 
of Speidel Newspapers, were initiated as 
professional members and William Min 
ette, Raymond Wissler, and John W. Wag 
ner were initiated as undergraduate mem 
bers of the Stanford chapter. 

Campbell Watson (Stanford ’39) , Pacific 
Coast representative of Editor & Pub 
lisher, is president of the San Francisco 
chapter. Co-host at the dinner was the 
president of the San Francisco Press Club 
Ron Wagoner (Southern California Pro- 
fessional ’36), Pacific Coast division editor 
of United Press. 


HE nine initiated at Grand Forks were 
Clayton Anderson, Kenneth Carey, 
Yuland Conaway, Richard Harnett, 
Dick Knutson, Duane Lund, Myron Ran- 
ney, Kenneth Tvedton and Dick Zielke. 
Two professional members were initiated 
at the same time-—Fred O'Neill, night ed- 


itor of the Grand Forks Herald, and Joe 
Hughes, head of the University of North 
Dakota press. 

The Kansas chapter was reorganized 
at a dinner in the Memorial Union at Law 
rence, attended by Ralph Coldren, John 
Conard, William Feeney, Charles Elliott 
and William Haage, all 
last five years, and Associate 
Elmer F. Beth (Wisconsin °27) and in 
structors Gordon A. Sabine (Wisconsin 
39) and Lee S. Cole (Indiana ‘41) of the 
journalism faculty. 

Six returning members reorganized the 
Indiana chapter which has re-established 
weekly luncheons and initiated four pro 
fessional members—Frank A. White, edi 
tor, Hoosier Legionnaire; Al J. Kettler, 
Indianapolis public school publications 
consultant; Wilbur Nagley, Indianapolis 
library public relations director, and Gil 
bert Swaim, public relations director foi 
the Bloomington division of Radio Cor 
poration of America. 

Kansas State initiated seven undergrad 
uates to reestablish the chapter. Two pro 
fessional members were elected—Frank 
Hall, editor, Hill City Times, and Harold 
Shankland, assistant extension editor at 
the college. 


initiates of the 


Professo1 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


in publishing and related industries 

is becoming a matter of increasing 
concern, according to lawyer Morris L. 
Ernst in an important new book entitled, 
“The First Freedom” (Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, $3.00). 

He finds a tendency on the part of the 
groups who dominate American commu- 
nities to be more interested in political 
power and personal profit or prestige than 
in the public welfare. 

Even though more people can read and 
write in this country than ever before, 
people seem to him less interested in learn- 
ing about the world or in feeling real con- 
cern about the problems in it. 

To solve the trend toward monopoly of 
the communication of ideas, Mr. Ernst 
suggests that subsidies be given to encour- 
age small publishers while taxes and other 
hindrances be leveled on the big opera- 
tor. He advocates government interven- 
tion in any way necessary to widen the 
field. 

In this interesting 316-pagé book, Ernst 
discusses not only the press but radio and 
the movies. He devotes a chapter to free- 
dom from fear which can be gained only 
from information, and another to the 
great world clash between ideas. He gives 
a six-page bibliography and a 13-page in- 
dex. Twenty-four pages of the book con- 
tain statistical tables on everything from 
the number of papers, to circulation, to 
the number of one newspaper towns, to 
chains, to allocation of space in newspa- 
pers and the like. 

Mr. Ernst has at least supplied a basis 
of discussion for a topic of vital import- 
ance. If it is true that our survival de- 
pends on knowledge, then there is strong 
logic in his contention that only by broad- 
ening of the control of information media 
in this country can we prevent a “boiler- 
plating of the mind.” 


Country Editor 


LTHOUGH in America the promi- 
A nent publisher is the one who owns 

several papers or a multi-million 
dollar one, it does not follow that he 
alone has influence. “The Autobiogra- 
phy of William Allen White” (Macmillan 
Company, New York, 3.75), offers the 
classic American example of a young 
man with perseverence and talent who 
becomes a nationally influential editor 
even though his paper is printed in a small 
midwestern city. 

William Allen White, who incidentally 
was a distinguished member of Sigma 
Delta Chi and held office in the fraternity, 
was one of the best known figures in 
American journalism. His autobiography 
will help many to understand how he be- 
came that. The book portrays White as 
an ordinary human being who liked suc- 
cess and who at the same time wanted to 
fight evil. He fought evil as much as he 
could, but realized that this at times was 
almost impossible. 

White’s 669-page indexed autobiogra- 
phy is a passing commentary on the 
United States between 1868 and 1923. It 
is truly unfortunate that White got no 
further in his autobiography than that 


Te growing trend toward monopoly 


year. While the gap could be filled in 
by some of his later editorials and 
speeches, it would not be the same. 
Veteran newsmen will find this book 
interesting as history while it should give 
the young man hope in an individual’s 
possibilities on American journalism. 


Atomic Problem 


UCH is being written today and 
much will be written in the future 
about atomic energy. It seems well 

that all persons, not only in public life 
but in all phases of journalism, should 
have at least a basic knowledge of atomic 
energy and particularly its social impli- 
cations. The atomic bomb brought fear to 
the American people and the world and 
nothing to date that has been written has 
made anybody feel much happier. 

Businessman Virgil Jordan in “Mani- 
festo for the Atomic Age,” (Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, 1.50), leads one to believe that the 
world as we know it is about finished. He 
sees a world in which government, con- 
trolling atomic energy, can make things 
with little effort and people will have 
nothing to do but invent ways of escaping 
boredom. 

Concepts such as property, labor force, 
foreign trade, political strife, economic 
struggles, international races for markets 
and sources of raw materials will have no 
meaning. Jordan’s ultimate peace of mind 
rests only in the fact that “the vital an- 
swer rests .. . within the spirit of the in- 
dividual human, who is the ultimate 
measure of all things.” 

In Jordan’s 70-page book one might feel 
that he has bumped into an atomic bomb. 
The book is written forcefully but some- 
what frantically. 


LOGICAL, understandable, direct 
A explanation of the world’s tremen- 

dous new force is presented by tech- 
nical editor G. G. Hawley and physics 
professor S. W. Leifson in “Atomic En- 
ergy in War and Peace” (Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, $2.50). In this 
highly-illustrated, well-written, 211-page 
book, the authors discuss 96 subjects 
which are not only important to an under- 
standing of atomic energy, but are inter- 
esting reading. 

Its authors believe that government 
should control atomic energy research 
and that the problem facing the world is 
not one of ethics but of survival. 

“Atomic Energy in War and Peace” is 
a worthwhile addition to everyone’s per- 
sonal library and certainly should be in 
the library of every newspaper in the 
country. 

The same subject is discussed in “One 
World Or None” (Whittlesey House, New 
York, $1.00). This large-sized paper-cov- 
ered book, edited by Dexter Masters and 
Katharine Way, contains 13 articles by 
scientists, one by ex-Army Air Force chief 
H. H. Arnold and another by columnist 
Walter Lippman. 

“One World Or None” will not make 
anyone feel good. For instance, atomic 
physicist J. R. Oppenheimer points out 
that “ton for equivalent ton, atomic ex- 
plosives are vastly cheaper than ordinary 


explosives.” In fact, General Arnold says 
they are six times as economical as or- 
dinary bombing methods. These state- 
ments seem to explode the hope that many 
had that America alone, with its vast re- 
sources, could alone afford to produce 
atomic bombs. 

From these articles we learn that there 
is no real defense against atomic bombs, 
that atomic bombs are an excellent way 
of sabotaging, and that in five years it will 
be possible for several nations to make 
atomic bombs. In fact, these scientists say 
they are already started on the project. 


Super Spies 


ITH the world worrying about the 

atomic bomb and who is going to 

do what to whom, two recent books 
on the Office of Strategic Services make 
interesting reading. Although the organi- 
zation has been abolished, it seems likely 
that it will be continued in one form or 
another under a different name. The 
books on that famous organization are 
“Sub Rosa: The OSS and American 
Espionage,” by Washington columnist 
Stewart Alsop and newspaperman Tom 
Bradon (Reynal and Hitchcock, New 
York, $2.50), and “Cloak and Dagger: The 
Secret Story of the OSS,” by Corey Ford 
and Alastair McBain (Random House, 
New York, $2.50). 

“Sub Rosa” is the better of these two 
books because it tells some of the errors 
of the OSS. “Cloak and Dagger” would 
make one think that all of OSS’s work 
was super spy work and that the boys 
never missed a bet. 

However, the reverse is true. OSS did 
a tremendous job but, as is pointed out in 
“Sub Rosa,” only 1,200 of the organiza- 
tion’s 12,000 saw service behind enemy 
lines. There was typical governmental 
bickering between OSS and Army and 
Navy Intelligence. 

However, both books are well worth 
reading for, as the authors of “Cloak and 
Dagger” point out, the OSS was an “ad- 
venture in total intelligence without prece- 
dent in all our nation’s history.” 


War Stories 


TY-FOUR topnotch American war 
reporters present true stories of their 
most striking experience in “My Fa- 

vorite War Story” (Whittlesey House, 
New York, $2.50), compiled by the ed- 
itors of “Look.” Each story runs to about 
500 words, each is illustrated, and a biog- 
raphy of each correspondent is given. 
Ernie Pyle, Larry Lesueur, Vincent 
Sheean, Robert St. John, Ira Wolfert, and 
Richard Tregaskis are among the news- 
men whose stories are included in the 
book. It contains a short preface by 
Washington columnist Marquis W. Childs 
In a long (647 pages) book entitled “The 
House of Europe” (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, $3.75), correspondent 
Paul Scott Mowrer tells of his life as a 
newsman in the United States and in Eu- 
rope. At 22, he was Paris correspondent 
of the Chicago Daily News. The book 
gives much interesting information on 
various European personalities and hap- 


penings. 

“My Twenty-five Years in China,” by 
John B. Powell (Macmillan Company, 
New York, $3.50), is really the life of a 
newspaper editor but is grouped with 
these war books because it is the story 
of Powell’s one-man fight against the Jap- 
anese. The book is fascinating reading 
and should be read by anyone who thinks 
he wants to cover the Orient. 
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China 
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a fascist dictatorship for its policy on war- 
time censorship. Whether or not these 
charges were justified is a matter of con- 
troversy. But one thing is clear. The Chi- 
nese war censorship did not follow the 
pattern of that being exercised in any to- 
talitarian state. 

China’s press censorship system in war- 
time was touched upon by the Ta Kung 
Pao, an independent journal in Chung- 
king. On the question of censorship, the 
journal said: 

“If you ask whether or not the Ta Kung 
Pao enjoys the freedom of speech, our 
answer is yes, because the freedom of 
speech is guaranteed by law. The nation 
is passing through a period of emergency, 
but still criticism on general politics have 
not been forbidden by law during these 
years. While there has been a press cen- 
sorship system during wartime, what 
the government forbids to publish during 
this period is only limited to views preju 
dicial to the persecution of the war. 

“The Ta Kung Pao has persistently re- 
frained from expressing opinions of this 
nature and has therefore conformed with 
the Government’s press censorship prin- 
ciples. But if incidentally our opinions or 
reports do not conform with the view- 
points of the censors, and if we believe we 
are not in error, then we would still pub 
lish them, and the Government too would 
understand and let it go by.” 

China’s press censorship was carried out 
by the wartime Press Censorship Bureau 
under the National Military Council, 
which appointed censors to various places 
in Free China. Foreign press dispatches 
were censored by the international de- 
partment of the Ministry of Information. 
The department also appointed to the 
Chinese Expeditionary Force to Burma 
a censor whose duties were to handle dis- 
patches of war correspondents covering 
the campaign. 

In all fairness, the Chinese wartime cen- 
sorship was by no means theoretically 
akin to those of totalitarian states, but 
admittedly its ways of handling the mat- 
ter often lacked efficiency and not infre 
quently were even stupid. As a mat- 
ter of fact, foreign correspondents were 
not even informed when their dispatches 
had been withheld or chopped up by 
censors. 


T would be only fair to say that foreign 
correspondents in China as a whole 

achieved tremendous success in report- 
ing war news but failed in interpreting 
social and, especially, political develop- 
ments in that nation. 

The Chinese government has more than 
once barred American correspondents 
from covering the nation on the ground 
that their work, as shown in their record, 
would injure the mutual understanding 
between the United States and China. 
When several were barred, other foreign 
newsmen asked a Chungking spokesman 
what they had to do to stay acceptable. 
He answered blandly: “Use common 
sense.” 

In spite of the richness of her culture 
and her growing Westernization, China 
is a land of great poverty and discomfort. 
While lesser scribes concentrated on the 
colorful, the more partisan-minded news- 
men were drawn into the political contro- 
versies. 
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INITIATED AT MADISON—Four Wisconsin newspapermen became 
professional members of the University of Wisconsin chapter late in Febru- 
ary. Left to right—Edward M. Bardill, publisher of the Spooner Advocate 
and president of the state press association; John Wyngaard, state capital 
correspondent for the Green Bay Press-Gazette and the Appleton Post- 
Crescent: Joseph Coughlin, Wisconsin State Journal columnist, and Her- 
man Lochner, veteran police reporter and rewrite man for the Madison 


Capital Times. 





Notwithstanding their inadequate 
knowledge of China, the American visi 
tors boldly took sides and championed 
what they saw fit and what they consid- 
ered good for the Chinese nation. Very 
often they were confused as to where 
news ended and gossip began, and they 
felt a compulsion to give to their readers 
that which belonged to their own some- 
times interesting, but not always objec- 
tive, personal experience. 

China is not only a fascinating assign- 
ment but a most difficult one. The same 
journalistic equipment which suffices an 
American newsman to cover Europe 
would not be appropriate for him to in- 
terpret China. He must go with an open 


n nd, free from prejudice, good or bad, 
which has been set up by other genera 
tions of American opinion-molders. 

He must have a high spirit of the mis 
sionary to make himself capable not only 
of sympathizing and understanding, but 
sharing the hardships of the people there 
He needs patience, a sense of calmness and 
of proportion, and the ability to refrain 
judgment until full evidence is in. Above 
all he must have a working knowledge of 
the Chinese language which most Ameri 
can newsmen lack. 

Personally I do not know one American 
correspondent in China who knows 
enough Chinese to read a native news 
paper. 





Bluedorn 


[Concluded from Page 5] 


was allowed to do with an official Army 
newspaper. And it was an old story for 
the Scott County Tribune had been a 
chronic state and national prize winner— 
for general excellence, community serv- 
ice, circulation achievement. 


IC BLUEDORN takes over at 35 East 

Wacker Drive at a propitious moment 

in Sigma Delta Chi’s history. The 
fraternity weathered the war years that 
almost paralyzed its undergraduate life 
surprisingly well. Economies in admin- 
istration helped maintain and even im- 
prove its financial position. Peace found 
its basic organization sound and ready for 
expansion of its influence and ideals. 


Veterans are back on campus by the 
thousands and undergraduate chapters are 
reviving vigorously. The immediate fu 
ture will bring great opportunities—and 
problems—of expansion of the fraternity 
A national convention in Chicago next 
November, the first since 1941, will give 
many newcomers their first look at Sigma 
Delta Chi as a national organization. THE 
QuILL has untapped possibilities as a pro 
fessional magazine. 

Vic Bluedorn is peculiarly equipped to 
take an executive secretary’s on-the-spot 
leadership in these postwar aims. He is 
young enough to understand the under 
graduate whose activities he shared so 
actively only a few years ago. His news 
paper record is one to impress the tough 
est professional member. As an ex-service 
man and an ex-editor of an Army news 
paper, he talks the language of the vet 
erans whose influence in any professional 
society will be dominant for years to come. 
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Gardner Cowles, Sr. 


Seek New Building 
For S. Dakota State 


HE South Dakota Press Association 
Ti campaigning for a new building for 
the printing and rural journalism de- 
partment at South Dakota State College, 
which offers one of the few such courses 


in the country. 

Members approved a resolution at their 
annual meeting requesting the state leg- 
islature to vote $200,000 for the new hall. 
Retiring President E. Y. Berry (South 
Dakota State Professional 42), publisher 
of the McLaughlin Messenger, appointed 
a committee to outline plans for the cam- 
paign and work with the administration 
of State College to speed construction. 

Committee members are Fred C. Chris- 
topherson (South Dakota State Profes- 
sional '42), editor of the Argus Leader, 
Andrew M. Johnson (Missouri °36) of 
the Canton News, and Charles H. J. 
Mitchell (Iowa °19) of the Brookings 
Register. 


SERVING UNCLE SAM 


John A. Bird (Kansas State 32), an 
associate editor of Country Gentleman, 
has returned to his desk in Philadelphia 
after a tour of duty with the Navy and 
several months as an assistant to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson. 
Mr. Bird wrote training literature for the 
Navy and contributed to both the Coun- 
try Gentleman and the Saturday Evening 
Post while in service. 


Richard Haggman (Kansas State '36) 
has returned from service to his pre-war 
job as publicity director for the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce. A classmate 
in Sigma Delta Chi, Lloyd Riggs, is again 
editing the Bank News published in Kan- 
sas City. 


Earl L. Miller (Butler °44) has been 
promoted to sergeant in the Philippines, 
where he serves with the P-38 Ring- 
masters. 








Careers of Two 
Noted Publishers 
Ended by Death 


EATH ended the careers of two 
Sigma Delta Chis, both nationally 
famous publishers, within three 

days late in February. George B. Dealey 
(National Honorary ’36), honorary presi- 
dent of the fraternity in 1940,.died in 
Dallas Feb. 26 at the age of 86 after 72 
years as a Texas newspaper founder and 
radio pioneer. Two days later, on Feb. 
28, Gardner Cowles, Sr. (Grinnell Pro- 
fessional ’22) died at 85 after more than 
four decades at the helm of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. 

At his death chairman of the board of 
the A. H. Belo Corporation, publishers 
of the Dallas News, Mr. Dealey was born 
in England and came to Galveston as a 
boy with his family. His first newspaper 
job was that of an office boy on the Gal- 
veston News, published by a firm estab- 
lished when Texas was a republic. Less 
than a decade later the young Dealey was 
the man chosen to establish a branch of 
the Galveston paper to serve the rapidly 
growing state at Dallas. 

The branch became the Dallas News 
and many years later, in 1923, Mr. Dealey 
opened WFAA, a pioneer newspaper- 
owned radio station. The A. H. Belo Cor- 
poration later sold the Galveston News 
to W. L. Moody, Jr., and eventually came 
under the complete control of Mr. Dealey 
and his associates. His son, E. M. (Ted) 
Dealey (So. Methodist Professional ’39), 
is now president. 

A member of many organizations and 
a leader in Texas public improvements 
and philanthropies, Mr. Dealey was re- 
peatedly honored by educational and 
professional societies. In 1925 he was se- 
lected by the University of Missouri 
school of journalism to receive a sym- 
bolic stone from St. Paul’s Cathedral, pre- 
sented on behalf of the British Press As- 
sociation. He held honorary degrees from 
several universities. A staff member paid 
him high newspaperman’s compliment 
when he blurted out: 

“He was one of the few smart men in the 
world who was also good.” 


R. COWLES’ career offered a par- 

allel in American enterprise. Born 

in an Iowa Methodist parsonage, 
his family’s wanderings took him to three 
colleges before he was able to get a de- 
gree from Iowa Wesleyan. He was school 
superintendent, country weekly publish- 
er and banker before he plunged into a 
newspaper battle at the age of 42. He 
bought a majority interest in the Des 
Moines Register and Leader in answer to 
an appeal from its associate editor, Har- 
vey Ingham, a former competitor in 
weekly journalism. 

Mr. Cowles took with him to Des Moines 
the concept of a state newspaper. He 
concentrated on Iowa news coverage and 
circulation, with the result that over the 
years his newspapers have become na- 
tionally known, as an example of area 
publishing. He began to make money 
less than a year after taking over. With- 
in five years he bought the Tribune and 
later absorbed the Scripps-Howard News 
and Senator Lafayette Young’s Capital. 

Mr. Cowles served on the public lands 
commission and the Reconstruction Fi- 





George B. Dealey 


Committee Named 
for Convention 


LLANS for Sigma Delta Chi’s first post- 

war convention in Chicago next Nov. 

21-23 are going ahead under an ar- 
rangements committee named by Presi- 
dent Barry Faris. The convention which 
will be held at the LaSalle Hotel, will 
mark the revival of undergraduate ac- 
tivity after four years of war and will 
stress professional journalistic problems 
in the postwar era. 

The arrangements committee, headed 
by George A. Brandenburg, midwestern 
editor of the Editor & Publisher and a 
former national president, represents Chi- 
cago newspapers, press associations, radio 
stations and journalism schools. 

It includes Basil L. Walters, executive 
editor, Knight Newspapers, Chicago 
Daily News; Lou Shainmark, managing 
editor, Chicago Herald-American; Frank 
Taylor, assistant publisher, Chicago Sun; 
Russ Stewart, general manager, Chicago 
Times, and Don Maxwell, acting man- 
— editor, Chicago Tribune. 

Others are Jack Ryan, manager, press 
department, NBC; Don E. Kelley, direc- 
tor of public relations, CBS; Ell Henry, 
publicity manager, ABC; Bruce Dennis, 
director of public relations, WGN-MBS, 
and William Ray, manager, news and spe- 
cial events, NBC Central Division. 

rs are George Gallati, Chicago 
news editor, International News Service; 
Dean Kenneth E. Olson, Medill School of 
Journalism; Thomas Koch, president, 
Northwestern Chapter, William F. Can- 
field, secretary-manager, Inland Daily 
Press Association, and Don Eck, general 
manager, National Editorial Association. 

Bradenburg’s fellow members of the 
Headquarters Committee, Elmo Scott 
Watson of the Medill School of Journal- 
ism and Carl R. Kesler of the Daily News 
are also on the committee. 





nance Corporation, as a trustee of three 
colleges and other institutions, and in 
1934 reestablished a trust fund which dis- 
tributed nearly a million dollars to Iowa 
institutions. He was noted as a believer in 
team work and individual responsibility. 
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At Old and New Posts 


After Years in Service 


WO overseas ex-service men joined 

the journalism faculty of the Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin this semester as as- 
sistant professors. They are Scott M. Cut- 
lip (Syracuse '39), who left the Army Air 
Forces with the rank of major and Burton 
L. Hotaling (LSU Professional 41) who 
wound up three and one half years in the 
Navy with a lieutenant commander’s 
stripes. 

Both men served in the Pacific Theater. 
Cutlip won his way from private, acting 
as intelligence officer in New Guinea, the 
Philippines, Okinawa and Tokyo, where 
he headed counter-intelligence for the 
occupational air force. 

Cutlip, who will teach news editing and 
public relations, was publicity man for 
his native West Virginia’s road commis- 
sion when he entered the Army. A grad- 
uate of Syracuse University, where he 
was president of Sigma Delta Chi, he 
worked on West Virginia newspapers— 
the Buckhannon Record and Morgantown 
Dominion News and Post—and took his 
master’s degree at Wisconsin in 1941. 

Hotaling, a Rutgers University gradu- 
ate, will teach radio journalism and pho- 
tography. Another Wisconsin M.A., he 
was a member of the Tulane University 
journalism faculty before entering the 
Navy and had reported for the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican and the Holy- 
oke (Mass.) Transcript. 


T. COL. Robert A. Willier (Missouri 
31), whose winning of the Legion of 
Merit for services in the European 
Theater was told in the preceding issue 
of THe QumLt, has opened his own public 
relations office in St. Louis’ Railway Ex- 
change Building. His partner in the 
agency will be his wife, Marian K. Willier, 
another Missouri graduate and a former 
St. Louis reporter, Washington corre- 
sponzent for trade papers and news com- 
mentator for Station KMOX. 
William A. Draves Jr. (Wisconsin ’40) 
is sports editor of the Fond du Lac 





Joseph W. LaBine 
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(Wis.) Commonwealth-Reporter after 
three years’ Army service with the 304th 
Troop Carrier Group. He covered sports 
for the Wisconsin Rapids Daily Tribune 
before entering the Army. 

Joseph W. LaBine (North Dakota ’34), 
became director of sales promotion for the 
Western Newspaper Union feature service 
in March, after four years’ service in the 
Army’s Chemical Warfare Service. Dis- 
charged with the rank of lieutenant, La- 
Bine specialized in the production of 
Army training aids. Before the war he 
was with Carl Byoir and Associates, New 
York public relations counsel. 


ERRILL SWEDLUND (Missouri 


30), has joined the Indianapolis bu 
_ reau of the Associated Press, fol- 
lowing three years with the Army intelli- 





Burton L. Hotaling 


gence service. He entered the Army from 
the staff of the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily 
Courier. 

Vic Rowland (Stanfard ’40) is an assist- 
ant to the public relations director of the 
Mutual Don Lee Broadcasting System in 
Hollywood, following three years in the 
Army Air Force. During his service he 
edited camp newspapers at Stockton and 
Keesley Fields. Before the war he was 
with Station KVOE, Santa Ana, Calif. 

After serving with the Navy aboard the 
U.S.S. Flint, Leland E. Smith (Kansas 
State 43) has purchased the Coffeyville 
(Kan.) Leader. He worked for the Man- 
hattan Mercury-Chronicle before enter- 
ing service. 

Louis B. Engelke (Texas °41) has re- 
turned to a desk job on the San Antonio 
Evening News after three and a half years 
in the Army. A lieutenant in the 80th In- 
fantry Division of Patton’s 3d Army, he 
won the Bronze Star and four combat 
area stars. 


T. COL. Leon H. Durst (Oklahoma Pro- 
fessional °35), veteran Associated 
Press man between service in both 

wars, has returned from European duty 
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Scott M. Cutlip 


to become field service chief for the St 
Louis branch of the Veterans Administra 
tion. After two years in Washington as 
director of War Department communica 
tions, Lt. Col. Durst went overseas as an 
AMG officer. 

He served 
French Ist 


as liaison officer with the 
Army and won four battle 
stars. He was “town major” of Wuerz 
burg, Germany (this sounds suspiciously 
like the place from which the beer used 
to flow). Seven of his 16 years with the 
AP were spent as North Central States 
field representative and five as Oklahoma 
City bureau chief. 

The Veterans Administration has claim 
ed another Sigma Delta Chi, Hillier H. 
Kriegbaum (Wisconsin ’26). Leaving the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant-com 
mander, he is in the public relations sec 
tion of the VA at Washington. He is a 
former associate professor of industrial 
journalism at Kansas State College and 
covered war agencies in Washington for 
the United Press before entering the Navy 
in 1942. 

Edson E. Attelson (Grinnell ’34) is New 
York State representative for Children’s 
Activities magazine after two years “de 
livering the goods” in assorted oceans for 
the U. S. Maritime Service. He left the 
merchant marine with the rank of lieu 
tenant (jg). 


LAUDE DAVIDSON (Georgia 39) 

served during the winter quarter 

as an instructor in journalism in 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism 
at the University of Georgia. He was re 
cently released from the Marine Corps 
with the rank of major. 

John L. Rigg (Iowa State ’42) has joined 
the copy staff of Sherman & Marquette, 
New York and Chicago advertising agen 
cy, after two years in the European Thea 
ter as an investigator for the Provost Mar 
shal’s office. An editor of the Iowa State 
Daily Student, he won the Sigma Delta 
Chi award in 1942. 

Earl W. Martell (Montana ’39) is now 
editor of the news service at Montana 
State University and will serve as instruc- 
tor in journalism. Prior to entering the 
Army, where he was a sergeant at Fort 
Douglas, Martell was state health re 
porter on the Helena (Mont.) Record- 
Herald for two years. 


[Concluded on page 22] 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Keynote to Remember 


HEN Ben Hibbs took command 

of The Saturday Evening Post in 

1942, he had to formulate a pol- 
icy to guide himself and others in the di- 
rection and management of this great 
magazine that has stood for so much in 
American Life. The Post needed a credo, 
a course, an ideal, a concept, a principle to 
guide it—no less than Seamen need the 
stars from which they can calculate their 
routes over the vast ocean areas. 

The formulation of his creed for The 
Post was, of course, influenced almost en- 
tirely by the fact that we had just plunged 
into the midst of the great apocalytic strug- 
gle of man versus man, the Second World 
War. There was no fanfare with his an- 
nouncement of what he had decided as the 
guiding idea of The Post. His credo was 
typed up into an interoffice memorandum 
and handed to the publication’s editorial 
employees. 

There are parts of it which impress me 
as significant, one paragraph in particular, 
and just as applicable today, with the war 
won and world technically in a semblance 
of peace. 


FIRST, I should like to state plainly 
my attitude on politics and inter- 
national affairs. 

“I have been a lifelong Republican. . . . 
This does not mean, however, that I en- 
dorse everything the Republican Party 
stands for; nor do I believe that every- 
thing done by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion is wrong. I suppose you might call 
me a Liberal Republican. 

“... 1 firmly believe, of course, in the 
American system of free enterprise, and 
I am convinced that one of the big jobs 
ahead of The Post is to help preserve that 
system... 

“So far as the war itself is concerned, 
The Post will of course do everything in 
its power to further national unity and 
to bring the ultimate victory that must 
_be won if this world is going to be a de- 
cent place in which to rear our children. 
No publication that calls itself American 
can do less. ... 

“We shall try always to keep a note of 
sound hopefulness in The Post. These 
are grim days, and I am keenly aware 
that the problems which confront the 
American people are staggering; yet I am 
not one of those who believe that civiliza- 
tion is on its way to collapse. I have 
profound faith in the capacity and the 
guts of the American people to work and 
fight their way through these dark days 
and emerge with a way of life that is still 
fine and American. 

“I realize, of course, that this country 
will not be the same after the war as it 
was before, but I feel that it is a bit silly 
to sit around and wring our hands over 
the things which must be left behind. 
After all, haven’t we had a different kind 
cf America each generation since Valley 
Forge? If ever this country needed a two- 
fisted faith in the future, it is now. 

“In the world of the future—the post- 
war world—I am convinced that this coun- 
try will have to take its place as the lead- 


ing power. I have never been an isola- 
tionist and The Post under my editorship 
will not be isolationist . . . the same mis- 
take must not be made again.” 


T note of hopefulness needs to be 
sounded and sounded again. Hibbs 
wrote his credo before the atomic 

bomb, before the robot bomb, before the 
buzz bomb. There is a marked tendency 
to go along with such prophets of despair 
as H. G. Wells and conclude that sooner 
or later the world will be no more. The 
days of the postwar adjustment are grim- 
mer than any day of the war, including 
Dec. 7th, and the American spirit that 
came out of the bosom of 140,000,000 peo- 
ple is the spirit that is needed to reckon 
with international and domestic compli- 
cations that now beset us. Peace is grim- 
mer than war. War never fails to create 
more problems than it was waged to solve. 

Is the war over? We do not know. Will 
there be a Third World War? That, of 
course, depends upon many factors. We 
will have the promised thousand years 
of peace when we have qualified for that 
condition of global life. Peace will be 
product of our efforts and our spirits. It 
cannot be delivered to the world as a 
Christmas present. Peace and war are 
only conditions of our life, through our 
instrumentalities of nations. 

It is a certainty that we will never have 
peace, nor the attributes of peace, if we 
fall into the swelling chorus of doom and 
destruction that buffets our ears and chal- 
lenges our spirits. 





Job Seekers 


[Concluded from Page 11] 


The bright outlook for employment is 
that thousands are employed and none 
live forever. Get in on your merits. Usual 
requirements include a nimble wit, a 
prophet and apostle personality, a cast- 
iron stomach, steel jaw and a crystal ball. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS—James W. 
Brown, Jr., publisher, Editor and Pub- 
lisher: 

There are now 1,749 daily newspapers 
in the United States, and Sunday news- 
papers total 485. In circulation, morning 
and evening dailies increased from 45,- 
954,838 to 48,384,188 in 1945, with Sunday 
circulation at a new high of more than 
39 million. Newsprint prospects are 
cloudy and will be more serious if any 
of the Canadian mills convert to higher- 
priced products. The daily paper of the 
future should be by far the best product 
ever presented to readers. Lean years 
have taught editors how to edit and wire 
associations to be more selective. 

PICTORIAL JOURNALISM—Daniel D. 
Mich, executive editor, Look Magazine: 

New York newspapers and magazines 
are heavily staffed with photographers 
by the re-employment of veterans. I 
would try to get my start on a newspaper 
in a smaller city. Armed services turned 
out more than 16,000 more or less quali- 
fied photographers. There are less than 








Wear Your SDX Emblem 


It’s a symbol of distinction in your daily 
associations—whether it be the badge, 
key, or the handsome ring illustrated 
ere. 





Offered in gold or sterling, with plain, 
enameled or onyx top, the ring is priced 
from $6.50 to $18.00, plus Federal 20% 
tax, plus existing state taxes. 

Badge—$5.00; Key—$6.00. Add Federal 
20% tax, and state tax. 

Order from Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 1, Ill., or from the 
fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 





500 jobs in New York for photographic 
employment, filled and overflowing. When 
ready to try for the New York job, I would 
suggest submitting samples, even to the 
extent of arranging an album especially 
if you have picture sequence stories. Val- 
uable background in addition to photo- 
graphic talent is experience in magazine 
and newspaper writing and editing. 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS—Don Rob- 
inson, editor The American Press: 

I think I would forget the “buy a week- 
ly” idea unless I had several years of ac- 
tual experience on a weekly. This isn’t 
a good time to buy and it isn’t good sense 
to go into a business of your own until you 
are thoroughly familiar with all the prob- 
lems and headaches. I’d go to school on 
somebody else’s weekly first. I’d pick the 
area most to my liking, send my qualifi- 
cations to the press association managers 
in perhaps four states. I'd also prepare 
a form letter and send to a picked list of 
editors in the section of country I liked 
best. 

In my office, 225 West 39th Street, New 
York City, we have information about 
weekly newspapers in every state. If 
you're serious about buying, you can get 
a weekly for a down payment as low as 
$4,000, but if you figure roughly that a 
weekly is considered worth about $10 a 
subscriber, you can see you can’t get 
much of a newspaper in that price range. 

JOURNALISM SCHOOLING — Prof. 
William Trapp, Columbia University: 

Further education is worthwhile for 
both the employed and the unemployed. 
When all professional priorities of the war 
are exhausted, the best possible training 
and education will win the best jobs. 
Graduate schools now are mostly of the 
29 to 30 age enrollment instead of 24 to 
25 before the war. So a veteran can 
knock off five years of his age, if he se- 
riously thinks he might be too old to go to 
school. There’s no better investment than 
education and it’s the only salable com- 
modity that does not rust, corrode or suf- 
fer from inflation. —Everett B. Swingle. 
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Progressive management must recognize that 
over-all efficiency is a product, not only of 
scientific management in the strict sense of 
the term, but of wise human relations. As the 
attention of business leadership is being fo- 
cused as much on men as on methods, business 
is finding means to provide in increasing meas- 
ure the things every individual in industry 
wants ... justice in terms of fair pay and fair 
dealing, a sense of individual importance, op- 


portunity and security. 


STANDARD OIL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
BAYWAY, NEW JERSEY 


OPERATING THE ESSO RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Where America Gets the World’s 
Foremost Petroleum Research 












Taking samples of aviation gasoline for testing 
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Capital 
Comment 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 


ASHINGTON—Since recent col- 

umns have dealt with newcomers 

to Sigma Delta Chi, readers 
might have the idea that no other mem- 
bers have come to town. The opposite is 
true. In the last six to eight months, 
many other Sigma Delta Chis have come 
to Washington. 

One of the most prominent members of 
the fraternity to come to Washington is 
Senator William F. Knowland, Republi- 
can of California. Bill was graduated 
from the University of California and was 
made a professional member of Sigma 
Delta Chi by the Stanford chapter. Al- 
though his main job was as assistant pub- 
lisher of the Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, he 
has been prominent in California politics. 

From 1933 to 1935 Bill was a member 
of the California State Assembly and spent 
the next four years as a state senator. In 
1940 he was named a Republican national 
committeeman from California. He joined 
the Army three years ago and served in 
England, France, Belgium, and Germany. 

While on duty in Europe as a major, 
last summer, Bill read in the European 
edition of Stars and Stripes that he had 
been named as a U. S. Senator by Gov- 
ernor Warren to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Hiram W. Johnson. He got his 
official notification four days later. Bill 
recently concluded a trip around the 
world as a member of the Senate investi- 
gating committee... . 





ILLIAM BANTA (Cornell, ’30), is 

an account executive for the John 

Price Jones Corporation, assigned 
to Washington to handle a fund-raising 
campaign and publicity for the Washing- 
ton Cathedral. While in college, Bill was 
everything from reporter to managing 
editor of the Ithaca (New York) Daily 
Sun. Upon graduation he joined the Jones 
Corporation and he has been with them 
since except for three years when he was 
a captain in the Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions, War Department, Washington. .. . 

Donald D. Hogate (DePauw ’22) has 
left the General Motors public relations 
staff to head up the Washington bureau 
of the McGraw-Hill Publications. On his 
staff as a labor reporter is Joseph M. 
Gambatese (Western Reserve '33) , former 
Cleveland Plain Dealer labor editor, who 
recently resigned as director of public 
information for the National Wage Sta- 
bilization Board... . 

Hogate, after graduating from DePauw, 
spent the next six years on the Indianap- 
olis Times, the Miami Daily News, and 
the Chicago Tribune. Next he became di- 
rector of publicity for Dodge Brothers 
and then established his own public re- 
lation firm in Cleveland. He was with 
the public relations department of Gen- 
eral Motors from 1934 to 1945, when he 
took over the Washington bureau of Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 








NEWSPAPERMAN HONORED—Leo C. Riordan (Temple Professional 
‘45) receives a Certificate of Appreciation from Fred K. Shecktor, presi- 
dent of the Temple University chapter, for his work with Inquirer Chari- 
ties, which sponsors sports events in Philadelphia. Charles Fisher 
(Temple ‘45), Record columnist, was similarly honored for his fight for 
G.I. taxi franchises. 





REE SDX men who joined the fra- 
ternity at Marquette University have 
been “uncovered” by the Washington 

chapter... . Captain Jack De Chant (Mar- 
quette °39), is now on duty at Marine 
Corps headquarters writing the story on 
Marine aviation in World War II. After 
graduating from Marquette, Jack was di- 
rector of publicity for the Catholic Chari- 
ties in Milwaukee and then became man- 
aging editor of the New World, Chicago 
Catholic weekly. He came to Washing- 
ton as assistant director of publicity for 
the National Catholic Community Service 
and in July of 1942 was commissioned as a 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 

Jack was on duty here with Marine 
Corps public relations and then served as 
public relations officer for the First Ma- 
rine Wing, which fought from Guadal- 
canal to Bouganville. He was brought 
back to Washington to head the aviation 
desk at Marine headquarters. He went 
back to the Pacific as PRO for all aviation 
connected with the Fleet Marine Force 
and was then named public information 
officer for the Fleet Marine Force in the 
Pacific, a post he held until his present 
assignment. He is the co-author of “Fly- 
ing Leathernecks,” to be published in 
the fall of 1946 by Doubleday, Doran... . 

Second Lieutenant Chris J. Edmonds 
(Marquette, 37), is now on duty at Wal- 
ter Reed General Hospital as officer in 
charge of the post’s weekly newspaper. 
After finishing Marquette, Chris worked 
on the city staff of the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel for four years and in the paper’s Wau- 
kesha and Madison bureaus. He spent the 
next two years with the Milwaukee bu- 
reau of the Associated Press and then 
joined the Army. .. . 

William P. MacCahill (Marquette, ’40), 


recently joined the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration of the De- 
partment of Labor as an advisory center 
field representative. This sounds com- 
plicated, but what it amounts to is that 
Bill travels around the country getting 
states and municipalities to establish in- 
formation and advisory centers for vet- 
erans. While working for his M.A., which 
he received in 1940, Bill was editor of the 
Catholic School Editor. He spent the next 
year as night editor for AP in Milwaukee 
and in the spring of 1941 joined the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

He was on duty at Marine Corps head- 
quarters for nine months and then was 
named PRO of the San Diego Marine 
Corps base. From September, 1943, to 
August, 1944, he was PRO for the 4th 
Marine Division—a job which included 
publishing mimeographed newspapers on 
beachheads. He spent the next nine 
months on the staff of Admiral Nimitz as 
a major and before going on terminal 
leave in February was administrative of- 
ficer in the Division of Public Informa- 
tion at Marine headquarters. 


Old and New Posts 


[Continued from page 19] 





Recently relieved from active duty as 
PRO for the AAF hospital at Miami 
Beach, Stuart G. Newman (Florida °43) 
has opened a public relations agency there 
with a fellow graduate of the University 
of Florida school of journalism, Joel Z. 
Cohen. Newman flew with the 8th Air 
Force before his assignment to public re- 
lations and Cohen, an infantryman, was 
wounded in Italy. 
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What makes babies tick? 


Many a mother, faced with the intri- 
cate mechanism of a small, new hu- 
man being, asks herself that question. 
Plus a lot of others! 


It’s the purpose of child health sta- 
tions, in scores of progressive com- 
munities, to provide the answers. 
Their guidance extends from the cradle 
to kindergarten—covers everything 
from proper feeding to periodic phys- 
ical examinations. 

This work is without question one of 
modern medicine’s brightest achieve- 
ments, Given frequent and expert care, 
more well babies stay well; more sick 
babies survive. Significantly, mortal- 
ity figures are now at the lowest mark. 


Significantly, too, child health sta- 
tions got their start as milk stations. 
Over half a century ago, it was seen 
how closely the disease-resistance of 
the nation’s children is linked to the 
supply of safe milk. 

It was then that a National Dairy 
company pioneered in the pasteuri- 
zation of milk. Today, that same re- 
gard for public welfare continually 
prompts research work at National 
Dairy Laboratories to improve the 
keeping qualities and guard the flavor- 
some purity of milk—nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. Through such 
efforts, milk now remains fresh and 
wholeseme for days instead ef hours. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food...as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 


in the towns and cities of America. 


S 
NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 























HOW TO Re/ax 


THIS MESSAGE is for tired newspapermen 


only. 


If you’re weary at the end of a busy week, 
if the fun has gone out of chasing fires, sell- 
ing space, acquiring new readers, or what 
have you... we can give you a time-proven 
remedy, a bona fide morale builder-upper 


Park your old bones in your pet easy-chair, 
pick up the current issue of EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER, and let yourself go 


Once your reading is under way, you'll be 
surprised how mentally refreshing it can be 

to read about people you know, about 
things you do or want to do, about the big, 
busy world of newspapers. It’s interesting, 
it’s exciting, it’s inspiring. 


So come on, friend—relax in 46 with E&P. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Newspaper for Newspaper People 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQ., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 














